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Economic 
Plan Bared > 
By Splinter 
Socialists 


By JUNICHIRO SUZUKI 


In the minds of many Japa- 
nese businessmen watching with 
interest the approaching birth 
of the new Democratic Socialist 
Party are, no doubt, these ques- 
tions—what type of economy it 
eventually aims to bring about 
and how? , 


. The questions, !n fact, have 
been answered indiréctly. by 
leaders of the splinter Socialist 
group when, in the verbal bat- 
tle with the leftists following 
their breakup last September, 
it pointed to “changes in mod- 
ern ‘capitalism,” called for “a 
middle-class state” and refused 
the Marxist thesis of class strug- 
gle. 


The first full and explicit an- 
swer was given yesterday as the 
preparatory committee for the 
new party disclosed the draft 
program for the new party’s eco- 
nomic policy. The program, set- 
ting forth immediate as well as 
long-run economic objectives to- 
gether with proposals on how 
to do it, will be submitted to 
the party’s inauguration rally 
seheduled for Jan. 24 for ap 
proval. 

First, the program says open- 
ly what the new party aims at 
is no more than a mixed econ- 
omy, embracing both the ele. 
ments of planning and free en- 
terprise. 

Eki Sone, chairman of the 
policy program drafting sub- 
committee, admitted the en- 
visioned economic system was 
nothing new but an evolved 
model of the present one. 


The section titled principles 
for economic management says, 
“the new party rejects both 
laissez faire end regimented 
economy. , 

“Ours is, rather, a mixed eco- 
nomy which accepts advantages 
offered by the price mechanism 
and 


p 

dom and equality” side by side 
with a proposal to control the 
private pursuit for profit for 
the sake of public interest. Full 
employment, increased social 
security and a leveling up and 
equalization of income are the 
three “jmmediate targets” the 
new party Seeks to achieve. 


The party does not, however, 
give up the orthodox Socialist 
tradition to advocate an econo 
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Budget Drafting 
To Resume Today 


The Government will resume 
today the work of drafting the 
fiscal 1960 budget. 


It hopes to complete the final 
draft by Jan. 9 as Prime Minis- 
ter Nobusuke Kishi is scheduled 
to leave for the United States in 
mid-January for the signing of 
the revised Japan-U.S. Security 
Treaty. . 

It is feared, howevér, that 
adjustment of opinions between 
the Finance Ministry and the 
Liberal-Democratic Party may 
not be made in time for the 
deadline on some key appropri- 


| ations. 


Major items over which the 
two at present disagree include 
pension for ex-servicemen, sub- 
sgidy to shipbuilding companies, 
flood control and subsidies to 
prefectural governments. 


‘Adenauer Schedules 
Berlin Visit Jan, 11 . 


BONN (UPI)—West German 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer 
plans to make the first of two 
promised yearly visits to Ber- 
lin on Jan. 11-13, it. was learned 
Saturday. ! 


—— 


Gen. Taylor Says 


WASHINGTON (AP) — Gen. 
Maxwell D. Taylor, former US. 
Army Chief of Staff and how 
a civilian, says massive retalia- 
tion with Air Force nuclear 
bombs continues to be the 
“basic strategic concept which 
guides our (American) military 
preparations to- 
day.” 

But, the retir- 
ed Army mem- 
ber of the .Joint 
Chiefs Staff 
says, massive 
retaliation has 
reached @ dead- 
end and there 
is urgent need 
for revamping 
a policy now 
proved “fallaci- 
ous.” 

Among other things, he de- 
clared, the change should in- 
clude dissolving the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff organization, replacing 
it with a single Defense Chief 
of Staff and a new advisory 
body he calls the Supreme Mili- 
tary Council. 

Taylor packed his iticism 
of Administration policy; the 
Defense Department and the 


Taylor 


Massive Retaliation 
Policy ‘Fallacious’ 


Air Force into a new book, 
“The Uncertain Trumpet,” be- 
ing published Sunday by Har- 
per & Bros. 

At the Pentagon, a spokes- 
man said Taylor’s book was 
not submitted for official review 
béfore publication. 

His critique 
only polities 


covered 
but individuals 


(his four years as U.S. Army 
Chief of Staff. 


He recalled that at the out- 
set of the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration an entirely new slate 
|\of JCS members was installed. 
|These new Chiefs, says Taylor, 


the — Administration “team,” 
working for the objectives of 
that team under the guidance 
of their civilian superiors.” 


And “in formulating their 
military advice, it was hoped 
they would take into account 
the views and feelirigs of these 
superiors and avoid submitting 
contentious or embarrassing 
recommendations.” 

Taylor recollected that Gen. 
Matthew Ridgway, the Army 

Continued on Page 2, Col. 8 


towerd the Japan-U.S. Security 
In calling for “abolition by 


New Party Seen Taking 
Softer Stand on Pact 


The Democratic-Socialist Party, scheduled to be formed Jan. 
24, is expected to take a less firm attitude than the Socialist Party 


Treaty. 
stages” of the security pact, the 


Democratic-Socialists recognize that world peace today is main- 


Akagi Plans 
Increases in 
Military Units 


ISE. Mie Prefecture (Kyodo) 

Ground Self-Defense 
F may be increased by 
5,000 men, while 15 vessels 
would be added to the Maritime 


chief Munenori Akagi has his 
way. 
said here yesterday he 
RS a ot increase Ground. Self- 
Defense Force to 175,000 men 
during fiscal 1960. Its present 
strength is 170,000 men. 


The director general of the 
Defense Agency said,the in- 
crease would be made in the 
corps of engineers. 

Akagi said ships to be added 
to the Maritime Self-Defense 
Force fleet during the year 
should be submarines, mine 


.| sweepers and submarine chas- 


ers. 

He also revealed that a dele- 
gation from the U.S. will visit 
Japan sometime around October 
to discuss the sharing of costs 
of domestic production of 200 
Lockheed F104CJ jet fighters 
for the Air Self-Defense Force. 
The budget for the fighter pro- 
duction will be decided this au- 
tumn, Akagi said. 

He added that rescue opera- 
tions in the wake of the ty- 
phoon which devastated the Ise 
Bay area last year showed the 
need for an expanded helicop- 
ter force. 

The Defense Agency head 
said he favors increasing the 
helicopter squadrons as far as 
the budget will permit. 


x 
King Hussein Meets 
Orsini in Amman 

CAIRO (UPI)—Jordan’s King 
Hussein Saturday “met with” 
Prince Raimondo Orsini in 
Amman, the semiofficial Middle 
East News Agency reported. 

Orsini was on his way to 
Jerusalem from Beirut for a 
short visit to the Holy Land. 
His plane was unable to land 
at Jerusalem and was forced to 
fly on to Amman because of 
high winds. 


Self-Defense Force if defense, 


tained by a balance of forces 
between the Eagt and West. 


The Party takes a “realistic 
stand” on the problem involving 
“two Chinas.” Although the 
party regards the Peiping Gov- 

as the 


ernmrent representing 
whole of China, it cails for 
peaceful solution of the dispute 
between Communist China and 
Nationalist China. 


These points were set forth 
in the basic foreign and eco 
nomic policies announced yes- 
terday by the preparatory com- 
mittee for forming the new 
party. 

The draft basic policies, to- 
gether with the blueprints of 
the party planks and various 
programs, Will be submitted-for 
study at the inaugural party 
convention on Jan. 24. 


Key points of the new par- 
|ty’s foreign policies are ag fol- 
lows: 
1) Former 
ritories, 

| Japan should demand the re- 
turn of Okinawa, Bonin Islands 
and former Japanese territories 
jin the northern Pacific includ- 
ing Habomai, Shikotan, and 
Southern Sakhalin. The dis- 
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Key Radio Station 
Bombed in Caracas 


CARACAS (AP)—Four bombs 
exploded in Caracas Saturday, 
one of them in: Venézuela’s 
largest radio station. A fifth 
failed to explode in front of ‘an- 
other radio plant. 


Police blamed terrorists. Dam- 
age was imated at $60,000. 
There were no casualties. 


A bomb exploding in the hall 
of Radio Continente severed 
cables and disrupted broadcasts. 
Another went off in front of 
a Sears Roebuck & Co. branch 
store but did no damage. A 
third exploded in front of the 
home of Col. Vicente Marchelli 
Padron, former Caracas gover- 
nor. The other was in front 
of a bank. 

Explosives left next to Radio 
Rumbos did not go off. ; 

Radio Continente and Radio 
Rumbos have been severely 
critical of the government of 
the Dominican Republic. 


Japanese Ter- 


Propaganda Material for Reds 
Swastika Incidents 


FRANKFURT 
young salesman has been ar- 
rested and charged with one of 
the recent Swastika-smearing in- 
cidents, police reported Sunday. 


Police said the 27-year-old 
shlesman, ‘vhose identity’ was 
not given, smeared Illy large 
Swastikas in white paint on 
fences, trees and street lamps 
iu Burgsdorf in Lower Saxony 
on New Year's Eve, 


Officers said he also offered to 
pay friends 100 marks if they 
would heip him smear Swastikas 
on the Burgdorf town hall. 

Since Christmas’ Eve, when 
two members of the right-wing 
German Reich. Party smeared 
Swastikas and anti-Jewish slo- 
gans on the Cologne Synagogue, 
there have been 25 similar inci- 
dents throughout the nation. ~ 

Police have blamed most of 
the smearings on. “the bravado” 
of hooligans trying to match 


- 


(UPI)—A, 


to use the incidents as propa- 
ganda materiaF against the Bonn 
Government, 

The East German news agen- 
cy ADN reported that Oskar 
Fifenstaedt, rabbi of the Jewish 
community in Magdeburg, has 
condemned the actions “as a 
warning to the world.” 

Fifenstaedt, ADN. said, de- 
manded that former Nazis in 
the West German Government 


“be made harmless.” . 


Spreads in Austria 
VIENNA (AP)—The plague 
of Swastika daubings and other 
anti-Semitic manifestations 
sweeping Western Europe has 
spread from Vienna to Klagen- 
‘furt, in the Austrian province 


of Carinthia, police reported 
Sunday. 


wits against police and win There four Swastikas were 


publicity. 
Communist East Germany, | 
meanwhile, Sunday. continued 


Spread . 


found painted on the office of 


the provincial housing. ad- 
ministration, a house and a 
park bench. 


In Vienna police, still search- 
ing for the persons who daubed 
the word “Jews” on a down- 
tawn synagogue Friday night, 
reported Swastikas smeared on 
walls and streets of two com- 
munities, f ’ 
,At another place anti-Semitic 
leaflets were scattered and a 
memorial toxvictims of the Nazi 
Gestapo was defaced, 


= 


Swastika in Italy 
PARMA, Italy (AP)—A swas- 
tika and the word “morte” were 
scrawled Saturday night on the 
wal of a Jewish center in this 
north Italian town. 


Norway, Too 
OSLO (Kyodo-Reuter)—A big 
swastika was painted on the 
Continued oh Page 2, Col. 2 
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not 


with whom he worked during 


were regarded as “members ‘of 


Nixon Seen 
Key Figure 
In Coming 
U.S.Congress 


WASHINGTON (Kyodo-Reu 
ter)—Congress reconvenes Wed- 
nesday with Vice President 
Richard Nixon gradually replac- 
ing President Dwight D, Eisen- 
hower fn the political spotlight. 
Eisenhower's popularity has 
risen to a new peak and his in- 
fluence on Congress during his 
final year in office avill be im- 
mense. 


But Nixon, as the almost cer- 
tain Presidential nominee of the 
Republicans “in the 1960 elec- 
tion, has emerged as the key 
Congressional figure and the 
target for the fire of the opposi- 
tion Democrats. 


The long shadow of the elec- 
tion campaign, ending when 
Eisenhower's successor and a 
new Congress are chosen at the 
polis in November, will domin- 
ate the new session and influ- 
ence every major move. 


As Congressmen streamed 
back to Washington from their 
constituencies this weekend, the 
mood in the Republican and 
Democratic ranks appeared to 
be equally cheerful and serene. 


Republican leaders were con- 
fident that Eisenhower would 
again provide the leadership 
which enabled the party in the 
last session to defeat what it 
termed the “radical, spend- 
thrift” policies of the Democrat- 
ie majority in Congress. 

Implicit in this confidence was 
_the belief that the: President's 
| crusade for fiscal responsibility 
_and Government thrift would 
be linked with his crusade for 
peace as major issues in’ the 
coming year. 

The Republicans were also 
basking in the sunshine of the 
President's personal popularity 
at home, the results of his peace 
and goodwill mission abroad, 
and his efforts to thaw out the 
cold war with the Soviet Union. 


The third cause for satisfac 


tion im the ranks 
was thht. with Nixen the un- 
c “heir apparent” as 
far as were concerned. 
They were free te, st 

the tasty anmanbeaia: aeaiieell 
a within their ranks 
for the idential nomination. 


The Democrats, for their part, 
seemed as pleased as the Re- 
publicans ‘that Nixon was un- 
challenged for his party’s Presi- 
dential nomination, but for a 
different reason. All the Demo- 
cratic Presidential “hopefuls” 
believed their eventual nominee 
could defeat Nixon and were 
relieved that Gov. Nelson Rocke- 
feller of New York, whom they 
considered to be a stronger Re- 
publican candidate, had bowed 
out of the race. 

There was no lack of confi- 
dence in the party, especially 
the “Young Turk” or liberal 
bloc, that it could make a good 
election-year case against the 
Eisenhower Administration’s al- 
leged failure to keep the coun- 
try ahead of the Soviet Union 
in the defense and space fields 
and to spend enough to kee 
pace with the country’s rapid- 
| ly growing population and econ- 
| omy. 4 
| Eisenhower will set the tone 
for the new Congressional ses- 
sion when he -appears before 
a.joint meeting of the Senate 
and House of Representatives 
Thursday to deliver the tradi- 
tional State of the Union mes- 
sage. 


Governors to Meet 
AUGUSTA (UPI)—President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower Satur- 
day invited six Governors to a 
White House conference Jan, 25 
to discuss civil defense against 
the dangers of a nuclear war. 
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“great panic among the local 


‘Tibet close to Nepal's border.” 


LATE CITY EDITION 12 Yen 


Kyodo-AP Radiophoto 


Sen. John F. Kennedy and his brunette wife, Jacqueline, 
exchange smiles at the conclusion of a press conference Sat- 
urday in Washington at which the Massachusetts senator an- 


nounced his candidacy 
nation, ra 


for the 


Democratic Presidential nomi- 


New England to Be 
Kennedy Stronghold 


BOSTON (UPI)—Sen. John 


F. Kennedy seems assured of 


receiving not only near-unanimous backing from Democrats in 
Massachusetts, his home state, but throughoyt all of New Eng- 


India Sees. 
No Change in 
Chou’sClaims 


NEW DELHI (Kyodo-Reuter) 
—Official Indian sources said 
here Saturday night that the | 
latest Chinese note on the.In- 
dochinese border dispute re 
sented no modification of 
nese claims. . 


They said the Indian and Chi- 
nese views on @imost every ma- 
jor question were opposed. 
from the complexity of 

claims which 

mak? Uniikely an early meeting 

between the and Indian 

Chou En-iai and Jawa- 

Nehru, political circles 

here think Nehru may want to 

wait @ntil he has talked with 
Premier Nikita Khrushchev. 


It is considered almost cer- 
tain here that the Soviet Pre- 
mier will call at New Delhi on 
his way to or from Indonesia, 
which he will visit next month. 

The Press: Trust of 
Saturday night quoted informed’ 
quarters here as saying that the 
latest Chinese note on the bor- | 
der dispute contained “little to 
enthuse India to accept the do- 
cument.” 

According to the agency's 
political correspondent, the 
sources said the border problem 
was “nowhere nearer solution” 
although Chou En-lai’s good 
sentiments were reciprocated 
here. — 


Panic on Frontier 


KATMANDU (AP)—The head- 
man of a Nepali frontier village 
told the Government there was 


the 


population due to the concentra- 
tion of a huge Chinese army: in 


The report of Angdev from 
Kuthan village in the Northwest 
Border Areas was published in 
Katmandu newspapers. 

Angdev was quoted as saying 
the “Chinese army has ntly 
destroyed all Tibetan monas- 
teries, situated close to our bor- 
der in Tibet, and places of pil- 
grimage for our people. Lamas, 
respected by people on both 
sides of the border, were killed 
and their religioius books 
burnt.” ; 


DRIGHLINGTON, England 
(UPI)—Mrs. 
was absolutely furious with her 
dog Corky Saturday because all 


.| he would say was, “I'm a clever 


~ 
‘ 
7 


lad.” ‘ 
Mrs. Ounsworth said her dog 
is usually a blabbermouth. 

“Just because he’s a talking 
dog, he probably thinks he’s no 
longer man’s best friend or 
something,” Corky's owner said. 

Corky grew his stiff upper lip 
Friday night. Mrs. Ounsworth 
had invited newsmen and other 
skeptics to her pub, the Spot- 
ted Cow Inn, to hear Corky re 
cite, 

“As sure as I'm sober the dog 
spoke,” swore London Daily 
Herald reporter Gilbert John- 
son, “Jt was a shattering thing 
to hear om.New Year's Day. 


| But I give you my word.” 


A London Daily Mail reporter 


noted that Corky's talk came “in| 


a gargling sort of bass.” But 
he admitted the dog spoke “quite 
distinctly.” 

Mrs. Ounsworth ‘wasn’t pleas- 
ed. She fed Corky choice tid- 
bits frem™ behind the bar... She 
sang to him, She spoke soft 
words. She glared 
}shouted, — 


and ‘she| 
Ss his lips and yawned. 


Owner Upset; Talking Dog 
Says ‘I’m a Clever Lad’ 


Kay Ounsworth | hi 


But_Corky refused to expand 
s nversation beyond ex- 
claiming what a clever lad he is. 


“It’s really most annoying,” 
Mrs. Ounsworth said. 


Corky began gabbing three 
months ago after Mrs. Ouns- 
worth purchased him from 
some friends. Bernard Buck- 
nall, who lives in the Spotted 
Cow, began greeting Corky good 
morning each day. Qne day the 
dog looked up and said, “Good 
morning.” 


Bucknall became Corky's 
voice teacher. “I taught him 
to curl his tongue for the word 
‘clever’,” he said. 

Bucknall said he also taught 
Corky to say “he’s gone” and 
“yes” and “no.” Mrs. Ounsworth 
said Corky picked up a few un- 
printable words from her cus- 
tomers who do not like to hear 
talking dogs while they drink. 

Mrs. Ounsworth said, “Per- 
haps it was a mistake to teach 
him to say how clever he is. 
That's almost all he says now.” 

“Actually I think he’s getting 
fed up with the whole thing,” 
Mrs. Ounsworth said, staring at 
Corky. 


Corky opened his mouth, lick: 


ndia | 


f Connecticut, acknowledged as 
the outstanding New England 
Kennedy backer, - termed the 
senator's announcement Satur- 
day that he will seek the Demo- 
cratic Presidential nomination 
“heartening news.” 

Ribicoff said he felt that 
Kennedy's “growing strength 
will result in nomination next 
July and his election in Novem- 


ber.” 
Gov. Foster Furcolo of Massa- 
chusetts, another strong Ken- 


nedy supporter, was unavailable 


\for comment. The governor and 


his wife are cugrently vacation- 


i- ing in Nassau. 
: Soflie party leaders IW thé six: | 


state area were hopeful of send- 
ing a coalition of 114 Kennedy 
delegates to the convention at 
Los Angeles. 

The only major regional. po- 
litical ‘figure not backing Ken- 
nedy atmong the mocrats is 
of Con- 
necticut. 
Sen. Lyndon Johfison of Texas. 

Kennedy would follow five 
other New Englanders should he 
win both the Democratic nomi- 
nation and the Presidency. The 
last New England native to be 
elected President was Calvin 
Coolidge of Vermont. Others 
were Franklin Piérce of New 
Hampshire, Chester A. Arthur 
of Vermont and John Adams 
and John Quincy Adams of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

U.S. Rep. William H. Meyer of 
Vermont said Kennedy would be 
“a strong candidate.” 

In New Hampshire, where 
Kennedy will enter the nation's 
early bird Presidential primary 
March 8, Democratic National 
Committeeman Bernard Boutin 
voiced the hope that Kennedy 
backers would be able to “elect 
a delegation pledged, not just 
favorable,” to the Massachusetts 
senator. Democrats in New 
Hampshire “are straight down 
the line behind Jack Kennedy,” 
he said. 


U.S. Traffic Toll 
° 7 

Climbs Alarmingly 

NEW YORK (AP)—The traffic 
toll on America’s highways early 
Sunday climbed ominously to- 
ward an all-time high for a 
three-day New Year observance. 

As the holiday period passed 
the two-third mark, 275 persons 
had perished in automobile acci- 
dents, 45 in fires and 56 in mis- 
cellaneous mishaps for an agg 
gate of 376. = 

The traffic toll was running 
steadily ahead of the pace of 
the 1955-56 weekend, when 364 
persons died in traffic accidents, 
a record for a threeday New 
Year's holiday. 


. 
- 


Kennedy Enters 
Democrat Race 


For President 


WASHINGTON (AP)—Sen. John F. Kennedy 
Saturday formally jumped into the Democratic Presi- 
dential race and said he would not accept the Vice 
Presidential nomination under any circumstances. 


2 Candidates 
Please Adlai 


CHICAGO (UPI)—Adiai 
Stevenson, Democratic 
nominee for President in 
1952 and 1956, issued the 
following statement Satur- 
day on Sen. John Kennedy's 

. announcement that he will 
seek the party’s President- 
jal nomination: 

“I am delighted that we 
have two such excellent 
candidates already announc- 
ed as Sen. Humphrey (Sen. 
Hubert H. Humphrey of 
Minnesota) and Sen. Ken- 
nedy.” 

In San Francisco Califor- 
nia Gov. Edmund G. Brown 
said Saturday he was glad 
to hear that Kennedy has 
announced his cantidacy for 
the Democratic Presidential 
nomination. 
Brown said: “He is one 

of the ablest men I have 
ever met. I wish him very 
well in this great under- 
taking. It is wonderful.” 
The governor has been 
mentioned as a possible 
candidate for the Democra- 
tic nomination himself. 


Ist Catholic 
Candidate — 
Since 1928 


WASHINGTON (AP)—US. 
Sen. John F. Kennedy of Massa- 
chusetts Saturday became the 
first Roman Catholic seriously 
to seek the Bemocratic Party's 
presidential nomination since 
Alfred E. Smith in 1928. 

Smith, then governor of New 
York, was the first Catholic no- 
minated for the presidency by a 
major political party. He lost 
to Republican Herbert Hoover 
in the electoral college 87-444, 

Charlies O’Coner, noted New 
York lawyer, was the first Catho- 


lic nominated for the presidency, - 


but he was an unwilling’ third 
party candidate. O’Conor was 
nominated in 1872 by indepen- 
dent Democrats who refused to 
support Horace Greenley, the 
regular Democratic candidate. 


O’Conor declined the nomina- 
tion, but his name remained on 
the ballot and he polled 29,408 
votes in 23 statesg@pr 0.45 per 
cent ‘of the total vote. 

_ There is no record of a Catho- 
lic ever having sought the Re- 
publican presidential nomina- 
tion, Gen. Philip Henry Sheri- 
dan, federal cavalry officer in 
the Civil War and a Catholic, 
was boomed for the GOP nomi- 
nation in 1880, but he declined 
to be considered. 


Iranians Issue 


Border Warning 

TEHRAN (AP) — Tehran 
morning papers reported Sun- 
day that Iranian frontier au- 
thorities at Khoramshahr have 
warned Iraq any Iraqi who at- 
tempts to come near tankers or 
commercial ships anchoring on 
the Iranian side of the Shat [JI 
Arab river will be shot by Iran- 
ian guards. 

The warning was sent Satur- 
Gay when two Iraqis dressed as 
civilians tried to come near a 
tanker loading oil, the reports 
added. The Iraqis rowed back 
to the Iraqi side of the river 
when they were warned off. 


; 


| 
; 
’ 


The 42-year-old Massachusetts 
senator said he would enter 
several Presidential state pri- 


mary elections beginning with | 


the one in New Hampshire 
March 8. He challenged other 
prospective contenders for the 
Presidential nomination to put 
their cases before the voters, 
Kennedy told a packed news 
conference in the Senate’s big 
caucus room that he is convinced 


| he can win both the Presidef- 


tial nomination of his party and 
the election next November. 

When a newsman asked Ken- 
nedy if he would refuse the Vice 
Presfiential nomination, Ken- 
nedy replied that he would not 
be a candidate for the Vice Pres- 
idency under any circumstances. 

Kennedy said he is a candi- 
date for the Presidential nomi- 
nation, and that if he fails to 
win it he will return to the 
Senate. 

The powers of the Vice Pres- 
ident, he said, are limited to 
presiding over the Senate, to 


watching over the health of the 
President. 

“I'd rather be in the Senate,” 
Kennedy said. 

The senatér, tanned from a 
recent vacation in Jamaica, en- 
tered the caucus rgom prompt- 
ly at 12:30 p.m. to a burst of 
applause from friends and sup- 
porters. He immediately read 
a prepared statement announc- 
ng Officially that he was enter- 
ing the race for the Democratic 
Presidential nomination. An- 


out as he concluded his state- 
ment.’ 

In his formal statement, Ken- 
nedy said he believes that “any 
Democratic aspirant to this im- 
portant nomination should be 
willing to submit to the voters 
his views, record and compe- 
tence in a series of primary con- 
tests.” 

In America, numerous states 
hold “primary elections” to pick 
their délegates to national polit- 
ical party conventions at which 
Presidential nominees are select- 
ed. These state primary _elec- 
tions usually are powerful test- 
ing grounds for a candidgte to 


| 
| 


: 


prove his popularity with Amer- 
ican voters. ~~ - 

The candidate and his sup- 
porters seek election of those 
delegates favorable to his Presi- 
dential ambitions. In ~ other 
states, delegates to the party 
nominating conventions 
named at statewide party con- 
ventions. 

Describing the Presidency as 
“the most powerful office in the 
Free World,” Kennedy's state- 
ment said leadership 


American people. 
“For it is in the executive 
Continued on Page 2, Col. 5 


Vatican Cheers 
Kennedy Decision 


VATICAN CITY (UPI)—Vatt- 
can circles said decision of Sen. 
John F, Kennedy Saturday 
night to seek the 1960 Demo- 
cratic presidential nomination 
was gratifying evidence that 
there is no religious prejudice 
in the United States. ; 

The sources stressed, how- 
ever, that the church was not 
supporting Roman Catholic 
Kennedy or any other candidate 
in the U.S. presidential race. 

“The choice of the President 
is for the people of the United 
States to decide,” one high 
source said. “The church has 
not and will not try to influence 
that choice in favor of "&nyone. 


In Presidential Race 


WASHINGTON (UPI) — The 
first bagtle lines of the 1960 
Presidential elections formed 
last week ‘and from now on the 
contest will increasingly domin- 
ate the American scene, culmi- 
nating in the excitement of the 
actual voting on Nov. &. 


Paradoxically, the most far- 
reaching development at this 
stage was one man’s announce- 
ment that he would not run: 
Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller’s de- 
cision to withdraw from the 
race at once made for a clear 
situation on the Republican 
side of the fence: 

There, Vice President Richard 
M. Nixon now appears as the 
only serious contender for the 
nomination. “ : 

The Democrats, however, are 
growing a bumper crop of hope- 
fuls who will battle against 
each other during the next 
seven months until the Demo- 
cratic Convention meets at Los 
Angeles July 11 to make the 
final choice. 


’ 


Three Democrats have already 


announced that they will cam- 
paign for the nomination, and 
at least three others“are cam- 
paigning quietly or are consider- 
ed to maneuvering for a 
draft. 


The first Democrat to come 
into the open was former Re- 
publican Wayne Morse, the 
brilliant, unorthodox and con- 
troversial senior Senator from 


Oregon, who announced his 
candidacy the week before 
Christmas. 


The weekend after Christmas 


‘saw Rockefeller’s surprise an- 


nouncement. _ 

Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey 
chose Dec. 30 to make his an- 
nouncement. Humphrey, lead- 
er of the liberal Congressional 
Democrats and heir to the New 
Deal traditions, cast himself as 
— candidate of the “plain peo- 
p im 

Sen. John F. Kennedy, the 
millionaire intellectual from 
Massachusetts who has been 
running hard for more than 
a year, came out as an avowed 


List of Demo Hopefuls Grows 


candidate this weekend. 

Two more Democratic Sena- 
tors are considered as unoffi- 
cial candidates: majority leader 
Lyndon B. Johnson from Texas, 
and Stuart Symington from 
Missouri. 


And in the background there 
is still twicedefeated Adlai 
Stevenson, who might accept 
the. nomination a third time if 
a draft movement showed that 
he had still widespread sup- 
port. 

' None of the Democrats is an 
obvious favorite. For several 
of them, the chances of being 


nominated appear to depend on 


at least one “if. 

Thus, many Democrats would 
consider Kennedy an ideal can- 
didate—if he were not a Catho- 


" lic. 


Many would root for John- 
son—if he were not a Southern- 
er. 

And most would be giad to 
nominate Stevenson—if he had 

Continued on Page 2, Col. 3° 


voting in case of ties, and “to 


.other round of applause broke _ 


are . 


at this. 
time is vital in the life of the’ 
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J apanese 
Cardinal Said 
Quite Likely 


John XXIII is likely to turn his 
attention from the Roman Cu- 


ria to the distant outposts of 
Catholicism if and when he ap- |! 


points another group of cardi-| sium 


cay. 


Reports that the Pope was/|@® 


nals, Vatican sources said Sun- |e 


planning to hold his third con- |e 
sistory as early as Easter have | ie 
been circulating for the past | Sees 


few weeks, 


A high Vatican source Sun- 
day stressed that any decision 
either on the date of the consis- 
tory or on who the new cardi- 
rials would be rests solely With 
the Pope. 


The source, however, said it 
was “likely” that a consistory 
would ‘be held sometime  be- 
tween March and June and that 
the new- cardinals would be 
from distant lands. 


There has been persistent 
speculation that: the Pope would 
. include a Filipino and a Japa- 
nese in the Sacred College for 
the first time in history. The 
possibility of a native African 
cardinal also was mentioned. 

Another appoiftment consid- 
ered likely was that of a Dutch 
cardinal. “The Netherlands, tra- 
ditionally represented in the 
Sacred College, has had no car- 
dinal since the death of’ Johan- 
nes de Jong in the reign of Pope 
Pius XI, 

The source said that although 
his. speculation could: not be 
verified, it appeared credible 
that the Pope would choose car- 
cinals from distant countries 
now that he has repleted the 
‘numbers of the Roman Curia. 

In his first two consistories in 
December, 1958, and December 
1959, Pope John concentrated on 
reinforcing the Curia, or central 
administration of the Church, 
which had been whittled down 
to 13 members by successive 
deaths in the reign of Pius XII. 

Now appointment of cardinals 
for both the Philippines and 
Japan was considered likely. 
Neither country has ever been 
represented in the Sacred Col- 
lege. 

The move’ would stress the 
importance of the Philippines as 
the only predominantly Roman 
Catholic nation in the Far East, 
and of Japan as a land where a 
small but thriving Catholic com- 
munity is striking deep roots. 
. It -weuld raise Far. Eastern. 
representation in the Sacred 
College to three. The only Far 
Eastern cardinal so far “was 
China’s Thomas Tien Ken-sin. 

Manila Archbishop Msgr. Ru- 
fino Santos was generally con- 
sidered the most likely e¢hoice 
for the cardinal’s hat in the 
Philippines. For Japan,’ spécu- 
latfon centers: on Tokyo Arch- 
bishop Peter Tatsuo Doi or 
Nagasaki Bishop Paul A\jjiro 
Yamaguchl. P 


NZ. Ship Radios 
Breakdown at Sea 


LONDON (UPI)—The New 
Zealand Shipping Co., said Sat-| 
urday it had received a message 
from its passenger liner, the 
16,969-ton Rangitata, that it had 
“broken,.down” in the Atlantic 
about 1,600 miles from England. 

A company statement said 
the captain of the ship, believed 
carrying about 200 passengers 
from New Zealand, radioed that 
repairs were being made. 

The company said it had no 
further details but had _ re- 
quested additional information. 


Boy Jumee From 
Eiffel Tower, Killed 


PARIS (AP)—An unidentified 
boy about’ 15 years old jumped 
from the second story of the 
kiffel Tower Sunday, according 
to police headquarters. 

Police said he crashed dawn 
on the first story. He was kill- 
ed instantly. 


| “Jew” 


-,onstration within a week. 


seas sweep over the American freighter Valley Forge as she breaks up, Saturda 


High 
after running aground on the rocks 50 miles south of Singapore. 


U.S. Vessel Breaking Up - 


On Reef; All 37 Seen Safe 


SINGAPORE (AP)—The Brit- 
ish Royal Navy said Sunday 
further search for seven missing 
crewmen of the American 
freighter Valley Forge was 
called off and two warships are 
now returning from the Rhio 
Archipelago waters, 


The captain and six others 
from the ill-fated freighter 
were reported at Tanjong 
Pinang but the ship’s agent 
here said cables to the harbor 
master there asking him to con- | 
firm the presence of Americans 
had not been answered. 


Survivors told stories of 
mountainous seas, lifeboats 
crashing and overturning in 
pitch darkness on barrier reefs, 
and life on an uninhabited is- 
land “with nothing but crabs 
and coconuts.” 


The 7,202-ton World War II 
freighter was en route with a 
full load of wheat from Port- 
land, Ore., to India. It last stop- 
ped at Cebu in the Philippines 
and was due to touch Singa- 
pore. 

But it smashed onto a reef 
50 miles southeast of Singapore 
about dawn Thursday, tearing 
a jagged hole in its bottom. 

At first it was called a rou- 
tine emergency. A tug was 
sent out to pull the freighter, 
loose. 

But as the holds flooded and 


Swastikas 

‘Continued From Page i 
front door of a Jewish-owned 
shop in the center of Oslo dur- 
ing the night, police reported. 

This is the first anti-Jewish 
incident reported in Norway 


Reaches Sweden 


STOCKHOLM (UPI) — The 
anti-Semitic incidents sweeping 
through Europe Sunday reach- 
ed Sweden where the word 
was scrawled both in 
English and Swedish on. the 
wall of a Jewish home. 

_-_— 


And New York 


NEW YORK (UPI)—A black 
swastika, four feet high, was 
painted on the outer wall of 
Temple Emanu-El, a synagogue 
on New York's Fifth Avenue, 
late Saturday night, and police 
blamed vandals who had fol- 
wowed the lead of similar van- 
dais in Germany. 


_# 


oth. 


More in London 


LONDON (AP)—Windows 
were smashed and ‘swastikas 
painted on two Jewish-owned 
yulldings in the third such dem 


The latest attacks were on the 

office of the Jewish Chronicle 
newspaper and premises of the; 
Board of Deputies of British 
Jews Saturday night. The build- 
ings are two miles apart. 
, Previously a synagogue and 
an Anglican church were 
smeared with slogans denounc- 
ing Jews. 


‘Rashomon’ Among Best 10 Pix 
Of 50s Named by N.Y. Curator 


NEW .YORK (AP) — The 
curator of New York’s Museum 
of Modern Art film library Sun- 
day. listed his preférences for 
the 10 best films of the 1950s. 

Curator Richard Griffith's list 
(in the order of their showing 
in New d@ork): 

“Sunset Boulevard” (1950) 
Billy Wilder’s melodrama about 
an aging movie queen. 

“Rashomon” (1951) Japanese 
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The Weather 


Tokyo Area-—Today. and to- 
morrow : Fair, occasionally 
cloudy with N., later 8.E. winds. 
Yesterday's temperatures: Max. 
1221 C. Min. 05 C. Minimum 
humidity: 42 per cent. 

Monday, Jan. 4 
(Lunar Calendar, Dec. 6) 

Sunrise—6:51 a.m. Sunset— 
Moonrise—10:31 a.m. 
High tide 
—§:31 a.m., 9°07 p.m. Low tide 
—2:31 a.m,) 3:05 p.m. 


film of passion and” murder, 
directed by Akira Kurosawa. 
“High Noon” (1952) Stanley 
Kramer's Western of a frontier 
sheriff's dilemma. ; 
“Limelight” (1952) . the last 
American film made by Charies 
Chaplin. 

“Marty” (1955) Paddy Chayef- 
sky’s romance of New York's 
ordinary people. 

“Umberto D” (1955) Vittorio 
de Sica’s Itallan character 
drama. ' 
“Moby Dick” (1956) John 
Huston’s film of Herman Mel- 


ville’s book about the white 
whale. 
“On The Bowery” (1957) 


documentary of New York's 
gathering place of derelicts. 
“Aparajito” (1959). second in 
Satyajit Ray's trilédgy about an 
Indian boy growing up. 

“Wild Strawberries” (1959) 
an Ingmar Bergman character 
frama about an old man’s 


loneliness. 


UNION OF BURMA 
_ ‘TENDER 


For further detoils 


Telephone 44-3173. 


Tenders ore invited for the supply of Cool and Coke 
for the period of one year commencing from Ist March 1960, 


6,000 
| ° 1,500 
| Closing date at Tokyo: 8 

contect Burmese Embassy, Tokyo, 


the freighter rocked in pound- 
ing seas the crewmen left. 
Eight in a lifeboat reached a 
nearby tug late Thursday. The 
lifeboat returned and then start- 
ed back toward the tug carry- 


‘ing 22. Raging winds ‘and 


heavy seas swept it away into 
the gathering darkness. 

It finally smashed onto a reef 
five miles away. Crewmen 
swam and waded half-a-mile to 
the shore, supporting one eld- 
Ng Filipino who almost drown- 


The next day, Friday, Pet- 
rone and the final six abandon- 
ed ship in the last lifeboat. They 
were also carried away into a 
maze of hidden reefs and coral 
islets which dot the area. 

Search planes Saturday spot- 
ted the two lifeboat groups on 
islands. The British navy mine- 
Sweeper Fiskerton worked in 
close to the tiny uninhabited 
island in near darkness Satur- 
day and sent a small boat and 
raft through the surf for 22 
survivors. fs 


e 


Continued From Page 1 
not been defeated twice 
ready, 

Morse is given only a very 
remote chance. He has little 
party support outside his own 
state. His views make him un- 
acceptable to Southern Demo- 
crats, while his humerous per- 
sonal feuds alienated what 


friends he had among the lib- 
erals, 


Humphrey, too,. would have 
to overcome bitter Southern op- 
position to be nominated—in 
fact, he may..be the only one 
among the Democratic hopefuls 
nate. a gy might lead 
0 @ split of the party similar 
to that of 1948. niehe 

Then, the “Dixiecrats” re- 
belled against the nomination 
of President Harry S. Truman 
and put their candidate for- 
ward. But Truman still suc- 
ceeded in winning the election. 


Kennedy, according to all pub- 
lic opinion polls conducted dur- 
ing the last year, is the most 
popular among the present crop 
of Democratic hopefuls. But his 
religion is still considered a 
handicap, although polls have 
shown that anti-Catholic feel- 
ing among the voters-has dec: 
reased considerably during the 
last decades. 


Another drawback is his com- 


al- 


parative youth. He looks even/| 9:30 a.m. and Grant Heights OM- | 


younger than his 42 years, and 
While his good look may attract 
many—especially feminine — 
voters, others may feel that he 
lacks maturity and could well 
wait a few more years. 

Politically, Kennedy is a mid- 
dle-of-the-road man. If nominat- 
ed he would probably be sup- 
ported by most Northern Demo- 
crats and would also be atcep- 
table in the South. 

While Humphrey considers 
himself the political heir of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Kennedy 
is closer to the Stevenson pat- 
tern. 

Johnson 
Humphrey's 


is something like 
opposite number 
in the party’s conservative 
wing. He has many admirers 
who praise his intelligence, his 
charm and his gift of compro- 
mise. 

But he is probably as unac- 
ceptable to the Northern liber- 
als as Humphrey is to the South- 
ern conservatives, and his chanc- 
es, therefore, are considered 
none too good. 

Symington is believed to base 
his hopes on a possible conven- 
tion deadlock. In such a situa- 
tion he could capitalize on his 


biggest asset: he has few ene-| 


mies, a fact which may out- 
balance his lack of enthusiastic 
supporters. 

Symington made defense pol- 
icy his special field of activity 
in the Senate. The public knows 
little or nothing about his opin- 
ions on the major domestic and 
international problems. 

But Symington is one of the 
best-looking men in the Senate 
today, and with the help of good 
speechwriters and sufficient tele- 
vision exposure he could be- 
come a well-known national fig- 
within a comparatively short 
time. 


PURCHASE BOARD 
NOTICE’ 
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January 1960, 3.00 p.m. 
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Fierce Heat Wave 


ADELAIDE (Kyodo-Reu- 
ter)—Birds ate dropping 
dead out of the sky in a 
fierce heat wave, with tem- 
peratures ranging from 100 
to 125 F., beating down on 
a vast area of central Aus- 
tralia. 

The Royal Flying Doctor 
Base at Broken Hill, west- 
ern New South Wales, 
where the temperature was 
110 degrees, has answered 
three distress calls to treat 
people suffering from heat 
exhaustion. 


Birmingham Man 
| Admits Sex Slaying 


| BIRMINGHAM, England (AP) 
—A 47-year-old factory foreman 
, Was charged Sunday in the 


brutal sex slaying of an 18- 
| year-old girl. ' 
| The man, Charlies James 


| Togation since he walked up to 
| a London Bobby Saturday and 
/announced he was the man 
| police were seeking for ques- 
| tioning. 


_ He will appear in a Birming- 
ham court on a murder charge 
| onday. 
| he nearly nude body of the 
girl, Pauline Blaney, was found 
in an apartment in suburban 
_ Edgbaston Friday night. She 
| had been beaten, strangled and 
| Faped, police said. 


| She had already been dead) decisions t 
be made in the next four years, 


| 24 hours when police investi- 
gating a theft-in the apartment 
bullding found her body. 


Pauline’s murder was the sec- 
ond sex siaying in this mid- 
land industrial city in just over 
a week, 


Ten days earlier a pathologi- 
cal sadist decapitated pretty 28- 
year-old Stephanie Baird in the 
Edgbaston YMCA hostel. Her 
body bore dozens of ‘wounds 
from an old kitchen knife used 
by the killer. 


Police throughout Britain are 
still hunting this—sex slayer, 
described by detectives gs an- 
other Jack the Ripper. 


Police are also seeking the 
| sex slayer of a 33-year-old house- 
wife, Ruth Carter, found bat- 
| tered to death in her home at 
| Cowbridge, Wales, Saturday. 


e970 Bridge 


Monthiy master point games for 
this week: Today at Tachikawa 
Officers’ Wives’ Bridge Club at 


cers Club at 7:15 p.m. starting a 
| gix-week ceries game. The best 
five out of six and play is limited 
to two plays with the same part- 
ner. Tomorrow at Camp Zama 
Officers’ Open Mess at 7:30 p.m. 
Friday at Grant Heights Officers’ 
Wives’ Bridge Club at 10 a.m. and 
Tokyo Bridge Club at the Meiji 
Club at 7 p.m. 
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| Communist China 
‘annownced it has removed the 
“rightist” 
© |more Chinese in its nationwide | . 


: 


Hits Flying Birds | 


Red China 
. » ~|Restores’ 


Rightist 
By The Associated Press 

yesterday 
‘label from 26,000 
campaign to “restore” those dis- 
crédited by the Peiping regime. 

Radio Peiping in a Chinese- 
language broadcast monitored 


‘7 |Rere last night said the “restora- 
‘tion of honor” campaign 
being 


is 
continued, It was 
launched last Oct. 1 on the 10th 
anniversary of the Chinese 
Communist takeover. 

The broadcast said-the latest 
group cleared of “rightist 
charges” were mostly “regional 
rightist elements.” 

Among them were five identi- 
fied by Peiping simply as: Hsu 
Chu-cheng, member of the Chi- 
na Democratic League; Shen 
Chih-yuan, novelist; Lien Kuo- 
ju, entertainer; Wang Chuo-ju 
and Sun Pien-tsai. The broad- 
cast gave no further details and 
did not say what punishment 
they had undergone since they 
were branded in 1957. 

Last Dec. 4 Communist ina 
announced it had cleared 142 of 
its 1957 critics, including two 

rominent minor party leaders, 

in Han-tan, former vice chair- 
man of the China Association 
for Promoting Democracy—an 
organization of fellow-traveling 
intellectuals, and Huang Chi- 
helang, once secretary general 


Workers Democratic Party, a 


4 ane of his campaign to 
| Goodby, had been under inter-'| 


leftwing group formed in 1928. 
| Both Lin and Huang, before 
they were “cleared” last Decem- 


| ber, were branded “Rightists” 


for attacking. the regime after 
|Communist leader Mao Tse-tung 
‘had invited free criticism as 


flowers bloom, 
‘schools of thought contend.” 

| Lin also served as one of sev- 
‘en Vice Ministers of Education 
‘and Huang was a member of 
‘the Bills Committee of the Na- 


~ |thonal People’s Congress and a 


member of the Standing Com- 
mittee of the People’s Political 


TConsultative Congress. 


Kennedy 


Continued From Page 1 
branch that the most crucial 
of this century must 


Kennedy said. 

He said these decisions in- 
| volve “how to end or alter the 
burden-some arms race, where 
Soviet gains already threaten 
our very existence.” 
| Other decisions, Kennedy said, 
|; Wi) involve maintaining free- 
, dom and order in newly emerg- 
| ing nations, rebuilding the sta- 
ture of American science and 
education, and “how to prevent 
| the collapse of our farm eco- 
‘mnomy and the decay of our 
| cities.” - 

Also involved, Kennedy said, 
are decisions on “how to 
achieve, without further Infla- 
tion or unemployment, expand- 
ed economic growth benefiting 
all Americans and how to’ give 
‘direction to our traditional mo- 
ral purpose, awakening every 
American to the dangers and op- 
portunities that confront us.” 

The campaign has involved in 
him several controversies. Some 
, of these revolve about his Ro- 
}man Catholic religion. Others 
| stem from his activity in con- 
nection with Congress passage 
last year of compromise labor 
control legislation. 

He helped push through a 
bill which organized labor con- 
tended would seriously handi- 
cap it, 
forces said didn’t go far enough 
to clean up abuses. . 


MANILA @4@/PI) — President 
‘Carlos* P. Garcia is expected 
shortly to reshuffle his Cabinet 
‘but the Philippine — foreign 
|policy of friendship with free 
Asian. neighbors and the United 
/States will be unchanged. 

Garcia has decided to “inject” 
,new faces into’ his Cabinet fol- 
|lowing the Nov, 10 off-term elec- 
tions in which the opposition 
Liberal Party gained headway. 


tive has asked all of his 14 de- 
partment secretaries to submit 
“courtesy” resignations so that 
jhe would have a free hand to 
pick new men to his official 
family. 

It was not known who will 
go and who will be named. 

Garcia said Saturday, “I will 
have a new cabinet by Jan, 25,” 

Some ruling Nacionalista 
Party leaders have called for 
the appointment of men with 
unquestioned integrity to en- 
sure the party’s victory in the 
presidential — elections next 
year...‘ . e | 
| The Liberals won over the 


| 


The 64-yearold chief execu- | 


Garcia Cabinet Reshuffle 
Slated ‘Before Jan. 25” 


Nacionalistas in the metro- 
politan areas during the last 
‘November elections on _ the 
‘main issue of graft and corrup- 
‘tion in the Garcia Administra- 
| tion. : _ 
yarcia has been persistently 


Macapagal is the 
among several aspirants. 

This indicates that the Philip- 
ipines will continue to maintain 
friendly ties with Asian coun- 
tries, except those under the 
Communists, without veering 
awey from the U.S. through the 
remaining vears of the Garcia 
Government. ae 

Political observers said the 
Filipino poli¢y based = on 
loyalty to America does not 
necessarily imply that the 
Philippines will be a U.S. statel- 
lite, 

The new Cabinet will be an- 
nounced before Jan. 25 when 
Garcia is scheduled to open the 
regular session of Congress with 
his state of the nation message. 
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of the Chinese Peasants and | 


and which antilabor 


mentioned as a candidate for 
reelection. In the opposition | 
camp, Vice President Diosdado 


front-liner | 
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A housewife stands in a rowboat as 
household belongings to her through a window at their flooded 
home in Laval des Rapides, a suburb of Montreal. 
ties north of Montreal Island were flooded when the ice-blocked 


river overflowed. 
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ACLU Urges 


Okinawa Law 


NEW YORK (AP)—The 
American Civil Liberties Union 
(ACLU) revealed Synday 4 
series of recommendations to re: 
vise penal laws in Okinawa. 


The privately-financed union 
iis | proposed the changes ‘in a letter 
gee | to Maj. Gen. George W. Hick- 
ang & | man.Jr:, the U.S. Army's judge 


advocate general. 


“We assume that the purpose 
of the U.S. military occupation 
of Okinawa is to assume demo- 
‘cratic government and civil 
liberties with a view to prepar- 
ing Okinawa for its eventual re- 
turn to Japan as a prefecture,” 
the letter said, 

International work adviser 
Roger N. Baldwin signed the 
union’s recommendations Which 
include: 


PE en Bi Se 
Kyodo-AP Radiophoto 
her husband passes 


Communail- 


Montana Blizzard Claims 
Family of Four Members 


} 


| GLASGOW,. Mont. (UPI)— 
| Four members of a family, in- 
/cluding two childrén, were 


| found frozen to death Saturday 
huddled -against a fence a mile 
from the stalled pickup truck 
| which they abandoned in a 
|bligzzard New Year's Eve. 

| An Air Force helicopter 
| which located the bodies 
| brought ther to Glasgow. They 
‘were discovered when one of 
| the aircraft's crew glimpsed a 
‘small overshoe sticking through 
the snow. 

| The dead were Mike Birkoski, 
/46, bacheler rancher; his sister- 
in-law Mrs, Joseph Birkoski, 52; 
‘and two of her 12 children, 


the number countéd in a New 
Year's blizzard which struck 
|Montana. A 66-year-old man 


, died of exposure at Cut Bank 
Japan-ROK 
Talks to 
Resume Here 


SEOUL (AP)—South Korean 
Foreign Vice Minister Cho Kyu 
Hah told néwsmen Sunday the 
Korea-Japan talks were expected 
to resume next week following 
the New Year recess. 

Choi said Ambassador Yiu 
Tat Ha of the Korean mission 
in Japan was continuing pre- 
parations for resumed negotia- 
tions next week. ° 

Choi's remarks dispelled a 
lingering speculation here that 
the Korean Government might 
delay or terminate the formal 
talks with Japan in view of the 
| mass migration of Korean resi- 
dents from Japan to Communist 
North Korea, which South Korea 
denounces bitterly as deporta- 
tion to slavery. 

' Korean delegates Yoo Chin Oh 
and Lee Ho at the Tokyo con- 
ference, who returned here for 

the holidays, visited President 

| Syngman Rhee Saturday to re- 
| port on the progress of the ne- 
gotiations. They were accom- 

' panied by Vice Minister Choi. 


_ OBITUARIES _ 


FRIEDRICH A= LER 

ZURICH (UPI) — Friedrich 
Adler, 81, long-time Socialist 
leader and killer of Austrian 
World ‘War I Primnie Minister 
Count Karl Stuergkh, died here 
Saturday. 

Adler was sentenced to death 
in 1917 but shortly afterwards 
the sentence was commuted to 
18 years imprisonment. He was 
released soon after the end of 


the war. 
oe 
GRORGE A. WALTERS 
FAIRFIELD, Conn. (AP)— 
George Alexander Walters, in- 
-ventor, lawyer and public. offi- 
cial, died here Friday. He was 
| 86. 
| Walters invented the “stop 
‘and go” sygtem of traffic light 
while deputy police commis- 
|sioner of Detroit. 


_ 


| 


Be HELIO LOBO 

TO DE JANEIRO (AP)— 
Helio Lobo, a Brazilian diplo- 
‘mat and writer, died Friday. 
The cause of his death was not 
announced, 


MRS. MARGARET EMERSON 

NEW YORK (AP)—Mrs. Mar- 
-garet Emerson, 76, socialite 
| whose second husband was Al- 
| fred. Vanderbilt, a victim of the 
| Lusitania disaster, died Satur- 
day, of a heart attack at Doc- 
tors Hospital. 


AIME CLARIOND 
PARIS (AP)—Aime Clariond, 
65, veteran theater and film ac- 
tor, died Thursday after brief 
jhospitalization in 
Neuilly. 


NERAL 


Tokyo, Ist January 1960. : 


| - ANNOUNCEMENT 


This is to ‘announce that NISSIN UNYU SOKO K.K., Yokohama, established 
| its sister company MARUSSIN SHIPPING AGENCY CO., LTD., and, with the 
| rey a the Principals, authorize 

| E AGENCY of Méessrs. 
(POLAND) in Japan, as from Ist January 1960.” 


The Agency activities will be promoted by the same staffs at the same offices 
in Tokyo, Yokohama, Shimizu, Nagoya and Kobe/Osaka. « 


NISSIN UNYU SOKO. KK. 
MARUSSIN SHIPPING AGENCY €0., LTD. 


d the new company to carry an the 
POLISH OCEAN LINES, GDYNIA 


suburban. 


i bal 
Twin bedded room: $10.00 (¥3,600) for 2 persons us 
with showers or boths.. (Single occupancy: $7.50). 
Single Room os low os $5.00 w/3 Meals 
" 7 , & > 
Completely —~ : 
Air-Conditioned 
President: 
7. inumaru 
' Manager: 1m I: : ‘ 
i _ d, Inumaru . “3  . 
| 7 ¥ } ‘ 
SHIBA=PARK HOTEL | 
rn 
Cable Address: “HOTOSHIBA TOKYO” Tek (43) 4131-9 « 


1. Transfering jurisdiction 
over all criminal offenses from 
the special United States civil 
courts in Okinawa to the nativé 
Okinawan courts, and 


2. Incorporating present Ja- 
panese law into the criminal 
code. 


The ACLU emphasized "the 
since they set out Thursday | Ryukyu Islands now operate 
noon for a sheep camp in the| under the Imperial Japanese 
isolated, snow-swept open prai-| laws that existed in 1945. It 
rie northwest of here. urged care be taken to preserve 
Huddled against a barbed-/| freedom of speech, press and as- 
wire fence were the mother, her | sembly as guaranteed by the 
son and the older man. Mrs. | presidential order under which 
Birkoski was clutching a strand Okinawa is governed. 
of the wire. The body of the| ‘The civil liberties group also 
12-year old girl was found about | said freedom of expression 
150 yards further up the fence | should not be restricted unless 
line where she had forged ahead | such expression was an. ingcite- 
before collapsing. | ment for illegal action and pro- 
The little band had left the | visions affecting -the security of 
truck ant gone west quartering | American personnel and proper- 
into the numbing northwest |ty should not give American 
winds which drifted ‘snow and) personnel on the islands a pri- 
sent temperatures, plunging be- | vileged position in law. Offenses 
low zero in the area. ' and penalties should be for both 
The abandoned truck, its gas| Americans and Okinawans, it 
tank three-quarters full and its | said. 
motor stalled, was on a rough 
trail scratched out of the oper. 


in northwestern Montana. 
The victims had beer?’ missing 


prairie. It was five miles from | T | 
jthe sheep camp which the four | ay or 
had tried to reach. 


Continued From Page 1 


Chief of Staff whé served only 
‘one term, chargéd that when 
he dissented he was subjected 
|to pressure to make him con- 
form to’a preconceived poljtico- 
military party line. 

The chairman of the JCS has 
: become a sort of party whip, 
lest snows. Tavior contended, adding this 

Heavy snow. whipped into|/ was not so when Gen. Omar 
high drifts by 30 to 40-iille}Bradiey held that post. during 
northerly winds, continued fall-| the Korean War. Then he men- 
ing in Minnesota, upper Wiscon-| tioned Adm. Arthur Radford, 
sin and northern Michigan. The | who succeeded Bradley: 
storm drew new sharp cold 
southward from the. Rocky 
Mountains .to the Midwest. 

The storm flung more than a 
foot of snow on the Dakotas 
and -Minnesota. The near zero 


Cold Wave 
NEW YORK (AP)—A new 
year storm drove into Canada 
above Lake Superior Saturday 
night after a sweep from the 
southern Rockies which hit the 
upper plains with winter's heav- 


and ruthless partisan, who did 
his utmost to impose his views 
upon the Chiefs.” 

» Taylor assessed the present 
Air Force Gen, 


| JCS chairman, 


Revision of 


“Adm. Radford was an able - 


. 


winds, creating blizzard condi-| Nathan F, Twining, as taking | 


a position somewhat between 
cut visibility with blowing|the meutral policy of Bradley 
snow. d , and the partisanship of Radford, 

The Western states felt ~rin-| although Taylor added that “as 
ter’s icy sting, with below zero | ® long-time advocate of massive 
far south as Arizona. At West| has always favored the Air 
Yellowstone, Mont., the mercury | Force - ro thorough 

Cold extended to the coast. . Taylor proposed several 
where Sarita Maria, Calif, had | “quick fixes” to restore balance 
recorded, 11 above zero. Even them was use of a mobile in- 
mild San Diego had a low of stead: of fixed base system for 


tions, pied up high drifts and 


airport temperature dipped to | Missiles. He said the Army- 
31. designed Jupiter weapon— 


which the Defense Department 
has turned over for use only by 
the Air Force—should be restor- 
ed to Army operation and units 
sent overseas—to areas within 
range of important Soviet tar- 
gets. , 


Cloudiness, fog and drizzle | 
were the weather's features in 
the Southeast, with some freez- 
ing temperatures in the Caro- 
lina mountains. Augusta, | 
gia, had a 39-degree reading at 
noon. 


Adm. Byrd Claimof Flying: 


Ist Over N. Pole Doubted 


OSLO. (Kyodo-Reuter) — A! 1926. e 4 
Swedish meteorologist has.cast; The newspaper recalled that 
doubts on the claim of Adm. shortly after the flight of Byrd 
Richard Byrd, the American ex- | and Bennett, the Norwegian ex- 
plorer, and his pilot, Floyd/plorer Roald Amundsen had 
Bennett, to be the first men td/| flown over the pole in the air- 
fiy over the North Pole, the | ship Norge. Norwegian, Amer- 
hewspaper Aftenposten said) ican and Italian flags had been 
Saturday. dropped from the. airship, “but 

Prof. Goesta Liljeqvist, of | all assumed that Byrd had been 
the ‘University of Uppsala,|there before. them,” Aften, 
whose study of flying in the! posten said. 
Arctic and‘ Antarctic will be Col. Balchen, f 
published next week, said in| born polar explorer and pilot, 
an interview with the paper said in a telephone interview. 
that because of weather condl- | from his home in New York 
tions at the time, it was im-| Saturday to the newspaper Ber- 
probable that Byrd in his three-| gens Tidende that he supported” 
engined Fokker aircraft could} Liljeqvist’s view. Balchen was. 
have done the trip from Spitz-|in Spitzergen in 1926 and. 
bergen to the North Pole and'helped both Amundsen and 
back in 15% hours on May 9, Byrc. r 
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3 Key Problems Confront 
Japan’s Diplomacy in ’60 


Japan’s diplomacy in the new 
year seems destined to be con- 
fronted with three key issues— 
the problem of closer relations 
with the United States, whether 
to embark on new approach 
t@ward the Communist bloc 
cofintries and the urgency’ of 
strengthening economic coopera- 
tion with’the Southeast Asian 
countries. 


All of these phases depend 
heavily on the future course of 
developments and, im a sense, 
are closely interwoven with 
each other, which precludes 
making a flat fofecast as to how 
whey will fare. 


Possibly the biggest diploma- 
tic issue that will come up for 
serious consideration will be the 
question of how to resolve the 
stalemated relations between 
Japan and Communist China. 
And it appears that its scrutiny 
may, again, actively stir up a 
fresh movement for conclusion 
of a Japanese-Soviet peace 
treaty. 

Matters carried over from the 
past year and needing immedi- 
ate attention in the new year, 
of course, are relations between 
Japan and the Republic of Ko- 
rea—the Japan-ROK normaliza- 
tion talks®and Burma's de- 
mand for an upping of its re- 
parations benefits’ in connection 
with settlements later made by 
Japan with other Southeast na- 
tions. | 


The curtain-raiser in the new 
year obviously will be signing 
of the newly-revised Japan-U.S. 
Security Treaty, which then 
will become a subject requir- 
ing Diet approval. Despite a 
great fight over its approval, 
the Government anticipates that 


of the treaty will be cleared 
*‘ by around May, close to Diet 
adjournment time. 


Viewed from aé_ diplomatic 
standpoint, the important 
thing thereafter will be how 
approval of the new security 
treaty will affect Japan’s diplo- 
macy. For iristance, will it 
mark the start of a “second 
stage” in the new era of Japa- 
nese-American relations which 
was -touched off by President 


heavily 


global trend toward bloc econ 
jomy, 


Diet dpproval and ratification "They Market. 


Dwight D. Eisenhower and 
Prime Minister Nobusuke Kishi | 
three years ago? 


bashi and senior party leader 
Kenzo Matsumuras 

It may be specultted that 
these visits will revive public 
interest in the Communist 
China problem and Kishi's in- 


“THE JAPAN 


Building Plan 
Mapped for 
64 Olympics 


The Construction Ministry is 
mapping out a ¥64,300 million 
plan to build 78 kilometers of 


ability to resolve the trade im- 
nasse through his policy of 
“quiet wait and see.” Along 
with this, there appears to be 
in, the offing a stirring of pub- 
lic interest in promoting conclu- 
sion of a peace treaty between 
Japan and the Soviet Union. 
The. Foreign Office, however, 
will not find these problems easy 
to handté or solve by any means 


as conclusion of a Japanese- 
Soviet peace treaty, for in- 
stancep*rests primarily on a 


change in.public sentiment re- 
lative to Japan’s past territorial 
claims, notably the Kuriles. 


In the case of Communist 
China, thé Foreign Office also 
knows that adjustment of rela- 
tions with Peiping hinges 
again on how the peo- 
ple feel toward Taiwan in addi- 
tion to other important factors 
as the issue of Communist Chi- 
nese admission into the United 
Nations and U.S policy vis-a-vis 
Taiwan. 

How to propel Japan’s policy 
of economic diplomacy toward 
the Southeast Asian nation 
again will loom large in diplo- 
matic consideration in the new 
year. Economic diplomacy di- 


new roads, improve the facili- 
ties of the National Stadium and 
construct the Olympic village 
for the Tokyo Olympic Games 
in 1964, 


; 


According to the plan, ¥56,500 | 


million will be spent for build- 
ing four roads which will in- 
clude: 

1. A. road connecting Tokyo 
International Airport with the 
Olympje village in Asaka, Sai- 
tama fecture, via Komazawa 
Stadium and the Bajikoen, 4 
ee ground in Setagaya 
Ward. 


2. A road linking the Olym. 
@ic village with Komazawa 
Stadium via the Olympic park 
in the Meiji Shrine Outer Gar- 
den. . 

3. A road connecting the 
Olympic park with Komazaw 
Stadium via Shibuya. ' 

4. A road connecting (3) 
with Roppongi via Shibuya and 
Tokiwamatsu-cho. 

The National Stadium will be 
enlarged 30 per cent at a cost 
of ¥900 million to enable the 
seating of 30,000 more specta- 
tors. 


rected toward this region is 
destined to be inseparably link- | 
ed with Japanese-American eco- | 
nomic diplomacy. Japan finds | 
itself in the need to collaborate 
closely with the United States 
to promote projects for the dev- 
elopment of lesser industrially 
advanced nations in viewing the 


such as the European 

The year 1960 thus appears 
to be no simple year for Japa 
in the diplomafic sense. Muc 
will depend on the nature of 
political and economic develop- 
ments during the year. 


MSA Patrol Savés ) 


5 Korean Fishers 
MATSUE, Shimane Prefecture 


Another plan ealls for the 
construction of a swimming 
stadium with a seating capacity 
of 20,000 spectators at Washing- 
ton Heights. 

The Olympic village is expect- 
ed to cost ¥2,140 million. It 
will be constructed on a 1,650,- 
000-square meter site at Camp 
Drake and will be capable of ac- 
comodating 8,000 athletes and 
400 maintenance personnel. 

The Construction Ministry is 
expected to start negotiations 
shortly with the U.S. military 
forces for the release of the re- 
quired site. 


Socialists 


Continued From Page 1 


(Kyodo)—A Maritime | 
Agency patrol boat yesterday 
morning rescued five Korean 
fishermen drifting in a disabled | 
fishing boat some 40 kilometers | 


Safety mic reform through state ory 


public ownership. 

The program 
names the central banking, 
atomic and electric power indus- 


‘ Will it, on the other hand, | 0 the coast of Hinomisaki, | tries as the proper objects of 


spur feeling within a part of 
the Liberal-Democratic Party. 
and the public that with Ja-| 
pan-U.S. relations having been | 
stabilized or cleared off as an 
“issue,” the next important 
thing for Japanese diplomacy 
to do is take up a new, and 
closer approach to the Commu- 
nist bloc countries? 


And béhind this advocacy of | 


munist bloc will a stronger sen- | 
timent be forthcoming that 
Prime Minister Kishi, now that 
he has done his job, would do | 
well to gracefully “disappear” | 
from the political scene to open | 
the way for “new domestic and | 
foreign policies.” 

Meriting attention for its ex: | 
pected repercussions on future 
Japanese diplomacy are the) 
coming talks in Washington be- | 
tween Kishi and Eisenhower | 
and the American President's 
reported intention: to visit the 
Far East around June, this 
vear. 


As to the prolonged Japan- 
Communist China _ stalemate, 
former State Minister Tatsu- 
nosuke Takasaki is scheduled 
to visit Communist China this 
spring, following the trips to 
Peiping last year by two anti- 
Kishi faction leaders. of the 
Government party — former 
-Prime Minister Tanzan _Ishi- 


‘engine trouble. 
Actress’ Brother Killed 
In Automobile Accident 


ro Homme, 32, of Ota 
a fresh stance toward the Com-| kyo, elder brother of Miss Mari- 


learly y 


Shimane Prefecture. 

The Koreans said that their | 
five-ton boat had been drifting 
since Dec. 22 after developing 


SHIZUOKA |. (Kyodo)—Hachi- 
Ward, To- 


ko Miyagi, actress, was killed 
esterday morning when 


| ment 
funds be subjected to a more 


nationalization, while it pro 
poses control by public owner- 
ship. for such industries as iron 
and steel, coal and gas. 


There are evidences through- 
out the draft program that the 
new party has a genuine inten- 
tion to limit the spread of pub- 
lic control to the minimum in- 
dustrial area. ; 

It insists, however, that those 
industries receiving Govern- 
loans and investment 


strict regulation by Government 


specifically | 


a car he was riding in collided 
with a truck at Kakegawa, 
Shizuoka Prefecture. 

The car was being driven by 
his friend, Shiroyuki Tokuyama, 
35, a physician in Ota Ward, 
Tokyo, 


authorities. 

The ultimate objective of the 
new party’s economic policy is 
the attachment in the next de- 
cade of a net increase of 10 
million in employment and a 
| general leveling-up of income 

. * * aie ‘that will make this country a 
Divorcee Suicides in predominantly middle-class s0- 

~ | clety. 
Lawrence Tibbett Apt. ke: echiiein. an aa ae 


NEW YORK (UPI)—A 44\to enumerate basic measures 
year-old red-haired divorcee | jn major fields of economic po- 
was found dead Saturday, ap licy such as trade and indus- 
parently as a result of an over- | try, banking and finance, which 
dose of sleeping pills, in the/ will be. the means to achieve 
apartment of famed former! these objectives. 
grand opey singer Lawrence! Of special interest is the fact 
Tibbett. that the new party ma- 

Tibbett, 63, once a leading | jor opportunities for expansion 
singer and stage and movie star,| in trade with free countries. 
was in a hospital for treat-| jn the section on trade and 
ment of arthritis when Mrs. Bet- ‘industrial policy, the party esti- 
ty Fox, died in his 3%-room,| mates the level of Japan’s ex- 
$240-a-month apartment. ports in 1968 at $10,000 million, 
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REGED ceccdevccsesoum O79 
re. osconecésoassn Ble 
Nagoya .........Jan.-13/14 
Shimizu ........Jan. 15/15 
Yokohama ......Jan. 15/17 


EASTERN CANADA, 


Atlantic Ports ...Jan. 25/29 
New York ...... Jan. 30/31 


Yokohama ......Jan, 20/21 


Nagoya ........Jan,. 22/22 
OGARR cos casece dMR. 2a/24 
Kobe ........-...Jan, 24/26 
RE leeieccesebs Jarne27/27 


i. 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE. 
BOSTON, HALIFAX, 


For NEW YORK, EASTERN CANADA 


YOKOHAMA NEW YORK 24 DAYS 
YOKOHAMA HALIFAX 31 DAYS 


S.S. “TSUNESHIMA MARU” 


FOR WESTERN AUSTRALIA vic Monilo & British, Borneo 


M.S. “IKUSHIMA MARU” anier $4mas 
Yokohama ...,..Jan. 10/10 Manila ..........Jan. 23/24 
Nagoya .........Jan. 11/12 Jesselton .......Jan. 26/27 
Me covcccsces oe Saray Te. Mani ....Jan. 29/Feb. 3 
BOG. 0 00 cccccesdet, 15/16 Mremantile ......Feb. 11 
ere hl , 


FOR HONGKONG, BANGKOK vic Keelune & Tokeo 
M.S. “HIRASHIMA MARU” 


*Subject to cargo inducement 


of which 80 per cent is expect- 
ed to be transacted with the 
Free World. 

Partly due to this emphasis 
on business with the West, the 
new party sees no need for 
control in the _ international 
trade field except restricting 
excessive competitions among 
Japanese firms. 

In the field of fiscal and mone- 
tary policy, the party proposes 
to clamp restrictions on bank 
loans to big business. 

Some made it clear that his 
committee felt the need for 
quantitative control such as 
prohibiting banks to lend over 
10 per cent of the capital of 
the borrowing firms. 

He said another conceivable 


, 
NORPOLK, 
. 
j 

F | step is to compel banks to sup- 
' 
} 
: 


vie SAN FRANCISCO 


Voy. No. 22 
(D/W 11,945) 
San Francisco ..Jan. 27/29 
New York ..a..Feb. 10/13 
Atlantic Ports ..Feb. 14/15 
Malifax .........Feb. 17 


NEW YORK/ JAPAN 


ply necessary funds to smaller 
business by placing definite 
limits on the over-all amount of 
funds at financial institutions 


D/W 11,9038 available for big business. 
M.S. “MUNESHIMA MARU” (2) 1.000) g me 
Malifax ....... ..Jan. 18/23 imsenada .......Feb. 11/11 


Los Angeles ....Feb. 12/13 
Yokohama ,.....Feb. 27 _ 


Voy. No. 23 
(D/W 5,202) 
*Hakata .......\Jan, 28/28 
Keelung ....Jan.31/Feb. 1 
NOD: io o0vé eee Feb. 2/ 3 


Hongkong .....Feb. 5/ 6 
' Bangkok ......Feb. 11/13 
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TOKYO: (27) 0431-8, 1431-8 OSAKA: (36) 2471-0, 3165 ST 

YOKOHAMA: (2) 4051-4 KOBE: (2) 6211-6, 2727 | 

NAGOYA: (55) 8281 MOJI: (3) 0580. 0587-» OPS PAIN EFFECTIVELY AND 
SHIMIZU: FUJI UN HAKATA: tINO SANGYO (4) 1957 PROVIDES PLEASANT RELIEF 


Subject to alteration with or without notice, — 
t‘or general intormation appiy to: 
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The Japan National Railway 
Corporation (JNR) is planning 
further modernization of the 
trains running on the Tokaido 
trunk line starting this June. 

The plan features speeding 
up of the present Tokyo-Osaka 
special expresses. 

The Tsubame and Hato spe- 
cial expresses will be converted 
to electric trains of the same 
type as the Kodama “business 
express trains.” Their names 


New Party 


Continued From Page 1 
positien of Northern Sakhalin 
has not been officially decided. 
2) Japan-U.S. Security Trea 


ty 

Immediate or tinilateral scrap- 
ping of the treaty or dissohr- 
tion of the Self-Defense Force 
is not advisable. Details of 
“abolition of the treaty by 
stages” will be announced later 
and will include such condi- 
tions as: changing of the con- 
ditions of U.S. forces* stationed 
in Japan from constant to oc- 
casional on request of the Ja- 
panese Government; restricting 
the purpose of the U.S. forces 
stationing in Japan only to the 
defense of Japan; Japan's right 
of veto concerning deployment 
of U.S. forces to points outside 
Japan; refusal of bringing in of 
nuclear weapons; a_ shorter 
period of the validity of the 
treaty, and addition of a provi- 
sion to enable abrogation of the 
treaty at a year’s advance notice. 


Proper measures to ensure 
Japan's security in place of the 
treaty will-be considered ac- 
cording to the development of 
international situation. A mere 
nonagegression treaty will be in- 
sufficient. A security 
against any aggression on Ja- 
pan must be established. 


3) Japan-Soviet Relatiéns 


Efforts should be made to 
conclude a peace treaty with 
the Soviet Union, but Japan's 
just demands for return of her 
territories must not be given 
up. A long-term trade agree- 
ment should be concluded. 

4) China Issue ‘ 

While recognizing the exis- 
tence of two Chinas, the party 
will endeavor to see Communist 
China admitted to the United 
Nations. There should be eco- 
nomic and cultural exchanges 
with Peiping and normal rela- 
tions established. As regards 
the Taiwan issue, the party ap- 
peals to all countries concerned 
for a peaceful settlement. — 


5) Korean Issue 

Free elections for unification 
of Korea under the guarantee 
of the U.N. or neutral coun- 
tries. Until that goal _ is 
achieved, Japan should have 
relations with two Koreas while 
recognizing Republic of Korea 
as the legitimate government of 
Korea recognized by the U.N. 


As regards Vietnam and Ger- 
many, Japan should continue 
relations with South. Vietnam 
and West Germany, until the 
divided state of the two coun- 
tries is: ended through free 
elections. : 


TIMES, MONDAY, J 


Photos show artist's concepts of the interiors of 
jected Tsubame Nos. 1 and 2 special express trains which will 
start running on the Tokaido trunk line later this year. 
photo shows the plunsh lounge coach, the lower photo is the 
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= Telescope 
oa | Nears Finish 


f= | OKAYAMA (Kyodo)—A new 

E® | astronomical observatory, to be 
[= | equipped with the largest tele- 
ee | scope in the Orient, is nearing 
| completion atop Chikurinji Hill 


5 Skiers Missing 
On Norikura Found 


in Okayama Prefecture. 


| The Okayama Observation 
‘Station of the Tokyo Astronom! GIFU (Kyodo)—Five ski- 
\cal Observatory is scheduled| ers feared missing on Mt. 


Norikura early . yesterday 
were found by a rescue par- 
ty near the border of Naga- 


to go into preliminary operation 
early next autumn following 


ES the installation of the main 
4 . ‘diameter The five, comprising a 
measuring 74 inches in dia inh ethest tehther and 


ee | 
~—s < fe 2 RR oe : ~ a 4 
the pro- 


Upper 


Tsubame, Hato to Be Changed 
To Plush Kodama-Type Trains 


will be changed to Tsubame 
Nos. 1 and 2. 


Both the Kodama Nos. 1 and 
2 and the two Tsubame trains 
will make the Tokyo-Osaka run 
in six and a half hours, an hour 
faster than the present Tsubame 
and 10 minutes faster than the 
present Kodama. 


The converted special express 
will have six third-class and 
four second-class coaches, a din- 


alone will cost ¥31 million. The 
lounge will be  noise-proof, 
painted in light gray and will 
have revolving seats for 18 
passengers. 

JNR is alsé planning to equip 
the Kodama Nos. 1 and 2 with 
plush dining cars with a 
seating capacity for 40 passén- 
The Kodama at present 
has only a snack counter. 


Two Hurt Seriously 
In Mie Auto Crash 


TSU, Mie Prefecture (Kyodo) 
—Two persons were injured 
seriously and several others 
suffered minor injuries yester- 
day morning in a three-way au- 
tomobile collision on a highway 
in’ Suguka, Mie Prefecture. 

A .car driven by a Rikkyo) 
University student rammed into | 
the rear of another car of | 


_drove it to the opposite side of 


the road. | 
Seconds later, a sight-seeing | 


bus collided with the second car,|one seriously, yesterday morn- | 


nS ‘and weighing 30 tons. 

S| The mammoth ‘lens, costing 
ne | £82,300, is now on its way to 
#_ | Japan from England. Employ- 
= \|ed together with a photoelectric. 


>>| photograph and measure the 
©] | brightness of stars, it will enable 
> | Japanese star-gazers to study 
| even the 
= | Nebulae cluster, some 600 mil- 
~ \lion light years from the earth. 
ed 


= |tory are now 
* | They include aluminum domes 

© | for the main telescope and for 
i |the equatorial telescope, a main | 
=" | office, quarters for the staff, an 


ing car and a lounge cer, which | 


factory workers, were all 
reported safe but unable 
to come down the mountain 
by themselves. The group 
went skiing on the moun- 
tain Saturday morning. 


Copters Lift 
Supplies to 
Showa Base ~ 


The Japanese Antarctic ex- 
| astronomical museum with a /pedition ship Soya launched an 
planetarium and various other ajj-out helicopter airlift of sup- 
structures. | plies to the Showa Base on 

The most difficult problem en- Ongul Island Saturday when 
countered in the construction /gurther approach to the base 
was the positioning of the was made impossible because 
two supports of the giant tele- | of thick pack ice around the 
scope, since the margin of error |.nipn according to a report 
in astronomy gg less or reaching here yesterday. 
1/600th degree. e permissi- 
ble error limit in construction | The latest report from the Ja- 
‘of the 10meter supports is |Pamese ship said the transporta- 

tion of about 40 tons of sup- 
only two millimeters. . 

To assure accuracy and avoid |Plies to the base was completed 
even the’ slightest shocks, the 4Tound 3 p.m. Sunday with the 
pillars were erected in eight 3ist flight by two helicopters, 
meters’ deep foundations made, The Soya Saturday morning 
‘of special cement and carefully | approached a point some 74 kilo- 
‘consolidated by the use of | meters north-northwest of the 
vibrators. | Showa Base with the help of the 
| The 10 meters’ long telescope | Soviet icebreaker Ob and favor- 
will be covered with a_ cir-/| able ice conditions in the Lut- 
cular roof 20 meters, in dia- zow-Holm Bay, an earlier report 
meter and 23 meters in height. said. 
| The observatory, to be used! fetsuya Torii, head of this 
by state university students year’s wintering team, and two 
and professors throughout the! other members made the first 
country, is expected to attract | helicopter flight to the base to 
_a vast number of tourists. A begin replacing last year’s 14- 
bus road has already been built) member wintering team, head- 
linking Kamogata Station of the eq by Masami Murayama. The 
Sanyo Line and the observatory. | helicopter also carried New 
_At times, nearly 30 sight-seeing | Year presents. 


buses a day make a run to the Th 

| xe «6report indicated that 
eee te a Shrews loca both the @b and Soya could not 
souvenior store Keepers ; | advance any farther because of 


fare selling products with fanci- | thick ice packs. 


; 

‘ful-names as Tenmon Yokan > 

‘(Astronomical Sweet Bean| After the first’ helicopter 

Jelly) and Tenmon Monaka a. Tatsuo Tatsumi, leader of 
Ast ical Bean Jam Wa-;| the Japanese expedition, and 

1 ese memcengeg Sueichiro Akita, skipper of the 


eo hts, | Soya, paid a courtesy call on 
void refiection of lights, J a, 
ee Of ees: | the captain of the’ Soviet ice 


(establishment of hotels in the 
breaker. 


| surrounding area has been vol- 

untarily given up. Accommo-| They were informed, accord- 
| dations set up are likely to be/|ing to the report, by the Ob 
limited to lodges and youth |stipper that the Russian ice- 
breaker would remain with the 


equatorial telescope used to 


most distant Zemni 


"The buildings of the obs@rva- 
almost finished. 


Equipment Explosion 


Injures 8 Workers 
Fight workers were injured, 


| hostels. 
| Soya until tomorrow. 


2 Missing Alpinists 
Return to Base 


ASAHIKAWA (Kyodo)—Two 


seriously injuring the driver, |ing when equipment under re- | alpinists who had been missing 


Sue Sugihara, 37, and his wife | 
Riko, 26. 

Several of the bus passengers 
were hurt. 

None of the five Rikkyo stu- 
dents in the first car was injur- 
ed ‘ ° 


Police said the driver of the 


Rikkyo car was speeding. 


pair exploded at the Toyosu 
plant of the Tokyo Gas Co., 
Ltd. at Toyosu-machi, Fuka- 
gawa, Koto Ward. 

Mitsuyoshi Ito, 32, who was 
repairing the equipment, was 
seriously injured, while seven 
others were working near him 
were slightly hurt. 


Embryo-Like Cancer Can Cure 


Itself, U.S. Scientists Claim 


PITTSBURGH (AP)-—Three 
University of Pittsburgh scien- 
tists revealed Saturday that 
they have uncovered evidence 
indicating there is one type of 
cancer tumor that can cure it- 
self. 

The ‘scientists identified the 
class of tumor as the teratomas, 
or “ghost-twin” tumor, which 
develops in the ovaries and 
testes of both human beings 
and animals. 

In a report to the American 
Cancer Society, the researchers 
claimed the embryo-like cancer 
can cure itself by having its 
predatory, .fast-growing cells 
transform into highly specializ- 
ed cells. 

The experimenters said that 
by forcing all embryonal can- 
cer cells to mature and become 
specialized, this type of cancer 
might be controlled, 

Drs. G. G. Pierce Jr. and F. 
J. Dixon Jr.-and E. L. Verney | 
conducted the experiments. | 

The researchers said they! 
found that some of the ghee | 
twin tumor cells injected into 
mice formed cysts. They found | 
that if they removed these cysts | 
from the innards of the mice | 
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; 
and implanted them under ine 
animals’ skin, some of them, 
after a few days of dormancy, 
developed into cancers with an 
assortment of at least 12 struc- 
tures similar to those of the 
original tumor. 

According to ‘the scientists, 
this proved that the recognié- 
able structures were derived 
from the primitive embryonic 
cell types found in the cysts. 

In other cases, the scientists 
said they found the cancer cells 
all gone. The cells had all 
changed into semimature tissues 
including hair, cartilage, bone, 


nerve, muscle and other struc- 


tures. 

The researchers said _ their 
next goal is to isolate the matur- 
ing agent with the hope it 


might render malignant ere 


mas harmless in humans. 


a — 


' since Dec, 30 in their attempt to 
seale Mt... Daisetsu, a central 
Hokkaido mountain, returned 
_safe last night to Kafmikawa, a 
town at the foot of the moun- 
tain. 


The two alpinists, Kogen Sato, 
28-year-old priest in Obihiro, and 
Tatsuo Tokuhashi, 22, of Toka- 
chi, left Kamikawa Dec. 28 with 
eight other alpinists of the 
Tokachi Mountaineering Club to 
climb the mountain. They had 
been missing since they se parat- 
ed from the other cight on the 
mountain last Wednesday. 


Rhee Line Watch 
To Be Tightened 


FUKUOKA (Kyodo) — Tran- 
sportation Minister Wataru 
/Narahashi said here yesterday 
| that the ministry was planning 
to build a new 320-ton patrol 
jboat and buy a Cessna plane to 
tighten the watch in the Rhee 
|Line area. 


Narahashi made the state- 
ment at a press conference at 
his residence here where he is 
spending the New Year holi- 
days. Pr 

He id ¥20 million will be 
earmarked in the new fiscal 
budget for the purchase of the 
light airplane, 


| 


Zen Buddhism Said Facing 
Same Issue as Christianity » 


Special to The Japan Times 

Zen Buddhism .in Japan is facing the same problem confront- .« 

ing Christianity in the West—adjustment to the modern world, ~ 

says Dr. Van Meter Ames, new head of the philosophy depart- 
ment. at the University of Cincinnati. 

Ames, who recently returned from Tokyo, believes the East- 


ern religion needs to reinter- 
pret its pre-scientific and pre-in- 
dustrial attitudes and concep- 


tions to adjust to the modern 


world. 

He passed 10 months as a 
Fulbright research professor of 
philosophy. at Komazawa Uni- 
versity in Tokyo. He was ac- 
companied by his wife and 15 
year-old daughter, Damaris. 


Zen Buddhism is a contem- 
plative sect, one that practices 
abstract religious meditation. 
At Komazawa, Ames could com- 
pare at first hand an Eastern 
religion with Western Christi- 
anity. 


In a géneral comparison of 
the two, Ames said, “There are 
many forms and shapes of 
Christianity and Zen is not all 
of a piece either.” 

A European Roman Catholic, 


‘| whose stay at Kyoto coincided 


with that of Ames, told him Zen 
Buddhism appeared to be close 
to his own religion in “empha- 
sis on meditation, the richness 
of ritual and the sense of high- 
er mystery ever present.” 

Ames said, “Zen is also like 
the Unitarian concept of Chris- 
tianity in simplicity and lack of 
formalism. The relation of 
Unitarianism te orthodox Chris- 
tianity is like that of Zen to 
traditional Buddhism, both a 
continuity and a break.” 

He noted a parallel between 
Christian and Zen convictions 
that peace of. mind attained 
through meditation should over- 
come selffishness and pettiness 
in the individual. The results 
of meditation should, in Zen 
Buddhism as in Christianity 
“carry over and show them- 
selves in good relations and 
good works in daily life.” 

As love and -wisdom -go hand 
in hand in Christianity, so 
compassion and enlightenment 
go together in Zen Buddhism. 
He quoted Zen philosophy that 
to stop with one’s own awaken- 
ing and do nothing to help 
others is to be “a personally 
enlightened corpse.” 

Ames feels that, “like Chris- 
tianity, Zen has the problem of 
adjustment to the +modern 
world which is coming fast in 
Japan.” 

The temples, once the “dy- 
namic centers of culture and 
education ... and even once 
politically important, are in 
danger of being reduced to fun- 
eral pariors.” No modern philo- 
sophy, as such, exists in Japan. 
Since World War II, American 
and British philosophy 
“come to the fore except among 
the older thinkers,” Ames - says. 

Regarding Japan and com- 
munism that has taken over 
most of China, Ames said that 
in Japan “Marxism is popular 
with leftist groups and many 
students, but more as a rally- 
ing ground for a position rath- 
er than philosophy to 
ously studied.” 


“The Communist Party has-:; 
about disappeared, except as it * 


has infiltrated the Socialist Par- 
ty, which steadily harasses the 
Conservative Democratic Par- 
ty in power, but has been fail- 
ing to get more than a third 
of the votes,” he noted. 

Aimes stressed the friendli- 
ness of the majority of Japa- 
nese toward America. He cited 
the eagerness of Japanese to 
practice English, which is 
taught as the second language 
in all high schools. The Eng- 
lish language is so widely used 


there are four English langu- 
age daily papers 7 Tokyo— 


“and not only for the conveni- 


ence of foreigners,” Ames said. 


Mother, Two Sons 


Commit Suicide 


A mother killed her two sons 
and committed suicide in -Bun- 
kyo Ward, Tokyo early yester- 
day, after she had a quarrel 
with her husband on the pre- 
vious night. 

Mrs. Setsukao. Ito, 36, wife of 


Sukeharu Ito, 30, killed herseif , . 


and her two sons, Toshiro, 5, 
and Hiromichi, 2, by turning 
on the gas. 

Ito discovered the three at 
7 a.m. -yesterday when he re- 
turried home after staying over- 
night at a friend’s house. 

According to the 
police, the couple had quarreled 


the night before. 


The year’s first sales were held yesterday mo 


om - de 


rning at the vegetable market in Akihabara, 


Tokyo. ‘Thousands of greengrocers flocked t6 the city's largest wholesale market, cologally 
adorned with traditional New Year's deco ations, to make their first purchase in 1960, 


. ‘ 
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New Year Comes at Different Times 
In the Orient Depending on Calendar 


By yat GLUCK 


Trying to keep tab on New 
Year in the Orient can be quite 
a trick. The Western observ- 
ance of Jan. 1 is almost uni- 
versal, but most countries still 
observe an older calendar New 
Year as well. 


Japan is one example of a 
multiplicity of beginnings 
caused by the confusion of the 
switchover, with the new solar 
New Year of *an..1. the old 
lunar New Year celebrated on 
the second new moon after the 
winter solstice, Jan. 28 this 
Year of Mickey “fouse and vé- 
lously as early as Jan. 20 or as 
late as mid February. A third 
actually ob- 
served except as a pomt of ref- 
erence for later festivals—this 
is the modified lunar-solar. 

f Adopting the Western calen- 
dar after the reform of 1867, 
thany holidays lost their sea- 
sonal significance: May 5 is too 
early for iris; March 3 too ear- 
ly for much plum, etc, being 
advanced three to six weeks. 
In some areas some were set 
‘ack again by.a whole month. 


*Gelebrated three times in differ- 


ent areas, or in large compa- 


»nies wishing to avoid charges 
»of regionalism. 


In some rural areas this blan- 


~ket setting back of New Year 
has resulted in “country New 


* Year” 
. 20, 


. 


being observed on Jan. 
~n old fete day known as 
Hatsuka, 20th day, New Year. 

As solar and lunar reckonings 
don't align any closer than 235 
moons to 19 solar years, the 
difference between a lunar year 
of 12 moons and a solar year 
of approximately 365% days is 
fairly well adjusted by the in- 
sertion every 30 months of an 
entire leap month. Every third 
or fourth lunar year will then 
have 13 moons. . 

The lunar year is followed 
in Chinese areas and by Chi- 
nese communities the world 
over. 

Thailand until 1940 followed 


be the British introdu 


the ~-Chulasakrat calendar, 
adopted in 638 A.D. based on 
one of the several reckonings 
from the birth and or death 
and or enlightenment’ of Bud- 
dha, most of which were com- 
bined recently to fete the all- 
sect observation of the 2500th 
anniversary of the  birth-en- 
lightenment and death of Bud- 
dha. In 1940 Thailand Western- 
ized her reckoning, giving that 
year only nine months. New 
Year 1940, of 2493 BE, was the 
old April 1. New Year 1941 
was Jan. 1, 


In logical Laos, New Year is 
called the. fifth month festival 
and celebrated in April, the 
fourth month because it seems 
a better time to hold such a 
big fete. Their calendar begins 
with the December moon prior 
to the winter solstice, thus the 
seeming odd numbering of the 
months. 


India observes at least three 
New Years, Jan. 1 for the cosmo- 
polite, spring equinox for .the 
Hindu ritualist and October 
feast of the lights for the busi- 
nessman. Since independence 
Jan. 1 
has become almost universally 
recognized and most New Year 
superstitions transferred to the 
new date. 


The spring New Year is 
based on the Bikrami calendar 
reckoned from 57 B.C. It is a 
lunar-solar hodgepodge of no 
fixed number of days, some 
months even having 32 
days to get the leap year effect. 
The third New Year is ob- 
served by businessmen, who 
start to clean ledgers (though 
the Government observes the 
international spring - begin- 
ning fiscal year), pay Obeisance 
to Lakshmi, goddess of wealth. 
The tens of millions of Muslims 
observe their own New . Year, 
a~Durely lunar affair with a 
shorter year. 

In Iran official New Year is 
the vernal equinox, March 21-22, 
followed by six months of 3 
days and five of 30 and 


leap month of 29-30—a system 
developed partly by the poet 
astronomer; Omar Khayyam 
and influencing our own. 
March 1960 begins 1339 of the 
Iranian Era, reckoned by solar 
count from A.D. 622, the year 
of the Hejira, or flight of Mo- 
hammed from tp gee in 
Mecca to hospitality in predom- 
inantly Jewish Medina. 


Devout Musifms may follow 
the old Arabic lunar New Ye*r 
of 12 unmodified moons with 
even more confusion. Arabs 
reckon it from A.D. 622; Per- 
sians reckon it from A.D. 570, 
Mohammed's birth. Because of 
a lack of leap years, this year 
“creeps” up on the solar year. 
An Arab and a Persian born 
the same day will see the Per- 
sian turn 33 a few days after 
the Arab’s 34th birthday. As 
neithe> Moslems no. Jews con- 
sider Jesus of any special god- 
ly rank, they will not use the 
designation B.C. as he is not 
Christ to them, nor A.D. as he 
is not Dominus. They desig- 
nate the Western year as C.E., 
or BCE, Common Era and Be- 
fore Common Era. Moslems 
consider Jésus a prophet, per- 
haps the greatest, but Moham- 
med the last, man’s “last 
chance.” 

The Jews follow a lunar-solar 
calendar with a leap year sys- 


tem. It was this reckoning 
Omar improved upon. eo} 
ish New Year is in the au): 
tumn, just as the Jewish gd 
Day begins at sundown, 
midnight or sunup. Those = 
tions observing a spring New | 
Year usually observe adawn 
new day; those taking the 
midwinter new year, will 
follow the midnight new c 
except for the Persians who do 
everything different, with a 
spring New Year and a sun- 
down New Day. 

Moving around Asia to 
out all the olds and ring in all 
the news for one year would 
leave one with a head ringing 
loudest. 


TELEVISION 


Today’s TV Choice 


9:20.10:00 a.m.—Violin Recital: 
Chaconne (Bach); Nocturne 
(Chopin), with Hisako Tsuji 
(violin) (ch. 8) 

10:10-11:30— Bolshoi Circus 
core (film) (ch. 4) 

100-200 p.m.—Jazz Parade: with 
Toshio Oida, F. Nanri & All 
Star Dxielanders, S. Suzuki 
& Rhythm Ace, others (ch. 10) 

2:00-300—Trio Los Panchos (ch. 

46) 

9:15-9:45—British Moyie: “Man- 
_tovani” with Mantovani Orch. 
‘Yin English) (ch. 10) 

See calendar on sports page for 

televised sports events 


En- 


(Ch. 1) NHK (JOAK4V) 


= 00 a.m.—News, 7 :55—Overseas 
News 


*0—News & Weather 
31:00—TV for Students 
12:00 p.m.—News, 12:12—Weather, 
12:40—Cooking, 12:55—Over- 
seas Report 


6 ,00—Cartoon Movie, 6:07—Panto- 
mime, 6:55—Weather 


7100—News, 7:15—Drama, 

What's My Secret? 
8:00—Popular Songs, 8:30—Drama 
900—Drama, 9:30—Talk on Rats 


7:30— 


(Ch. 3) NHK (JOAB-TV) 


2:30 p.m.—Movie Short (color TV 
test, Tokyo Local) 


’ 7:00—History of Music, 7:30—Teach 


Me English 
8 :00—Science of Earth 
9:00—Lectures on Agriculture, 9:30 
—High School Algebra 
10:00—High School Physics, 10 :30— 
Study of German 


(Ch, 4) NTV (JOAX-TV) 


700 a.m.—News, 7:13—Weather, 
":30—Topics, 7:45—News 

12:00 p.m.—News, 12:15—Children's 
Hour, 12:40—Women's News 

1:00—Cooking, 1: ret of 
Fashion ' 


.245-—Coamic Drama “Kuma,” from 
Osaka Bunrakuza 

3:30—Tale of Himalaya 

4:15—Drama “Hamlet” 

;: 45—Invitation to Ski, 
Weather 

6:00—Comedy, 6:15—Movie “Mic- 
key Mouse Club.” 6:45—News 
Flash, 6:55—Int’l News 

1 00—Comedy (color), 7:30—Family 


cope 
$.00—Samurat Drama, 8:30—Movie 
“Father Knows Best” 
§:00—Today's Events, 9:10—Sports 
News, 9:15—Pro Boxing 
10:00—Drama, 10:30—Comedy 
11:00—Telenews (in English). 11:10 
— Weather 


(Ch. 6) KRT (JOKR-TV) 
7:00 am.—News, 7:10 — § 


10 :00—News, 10:15—Overseas News Tiash, 7:15 — Weather & 
Monday, Jan. 4 ,  Orch.; Violin Concerto No. 3 in 
. G (Mozart), Francescatti (vio- 
FEN TOKYO (810 Kes.) lin) Columbia Sym. Orch. 
NEWS: Every hour on the hour (AB).* 2:06-3: Popular Music 
6:05 am.—Rise & Shine, 7:10— (RF)* 
Morning Meditations, 7:15—Bob 3:05-4:$$—Johann Strauss Waltz 
and Ray, The Morning Album. (RF)* 
Show, 8:05—Take 25, 8:30—Down 4:00-4:30—Popular Music. (QR).* 
MecNeill’s Breakfast Club, 9:05— 4:00-4:30—Chanson. (AB).* 4:30- 


Galen Drake, 9:30—Arthyr God- 
frey. 9:55—Less Paul and Mary 
Ford, 10 :05—Turn Back the 
Clock, 10:30—-You Name It, We 
_ Play It, 11:06—Morning Melodies, 
, 1115—Koffee Klatsch, 11 :30— 
Tennessee Ernie, 
Rangers. 


Bob Hope 
Yorkers, 1:30—Bill Weaver Show, 
2 :03+-Matinee Concert: 
Waltz “tme, 3:15—Behind 
Story, 3:30—Music Amigos, 3:45— 
Ebony & Ivory, 4:05—Cisco Kid, 
4:30—-Journéy Into Melody. 


5:05—Journey Into Melody, 5:30— 
Soundtrack, 5:45 — Man About 
Town, 6:15—Weathervane, 
—Spotlight on Sports, 630 — 
Music by Candle Light, - 7:05— 


Shortwave USA, 17:15—Areerican 
Music Hall, 7:30—Meet the Press, 
1:5—Duffy’s Tavern, 8:05—It's 
All Music, 8:30—Voices ‘Speak 
Jazz. 

9:10—News on the Light Side, 9:15 
—Pat Boone, 9:30 — FBI 


Peace and War, 9:55—Art Bak- 
er's Notebook, 10:05 — Air Ex- 


press, 10:30—Classical Album, 
11:°05—Jazz Concert, 11:30—Man 
With a Band. ; 


Tuesday, Jan. 5 
12:05 a.m.—Round Midnight, 1:05 
—One O'clock Jump, 1:30-—One 
Night Stand 2:05—While ,the City 
Sleeps, 3:05—Music for Everyone, 
Dewn Patrol, 5:05—Five by 


4 
Five, 5:15—Barn and, Jamboree. 


JAPANESE STATIONS 
JOAK (590 Kes.) JOAB (690 Kes.) 
JOKR (95¢ Kes.) JOQR (1,130 Kes.) 
70Z, JO0Z2, JOZ3, (3.925. 6053 & 
9,595 Kes.) JOLF (1,310 Kes.) JORF 
(1480 Kes.) 

(Subject te wanes Without Notice) 
M 


PRL So Wieoes (Josef Sulk), 
Fournier (violin). (AB).* 7:35-8; 
~Arias from “Mignon” 

from 


P.M. PROGRAM 
1905-2 :00— Popular 
Japanese Players 
2:00— Waltz (Chopin), 
(piano); Hungarian 
(Brahms*, N.Y. Phil. Sym. Orech.; 
ete. (KR)* 


ae ir ay nd No. 3% in C, 


, (Mozart), London Sym. 


11SS—Rhythe 


SONY 


" 4:30-4:5@—Cello Concerto in B Min. 


5:00—Piano Music, 
(piano). (AB). 
(RF )* 


Izumi Tateno 
4:30-5 :00—J azz. 


TRANSISTOR RADIO 


~~ 


ee oe 
SONY TOURIST ‘SERVICE 
» . Senshin Bidg. Arcede 


Tel: 59.8471/3 
6:00-6:05—4inglish News, David 
Friend. (AB). :05-6:20—Popular 
Music. (AB)* 


7:05-8:00—-Popular Music & Jazz. 
(RF).“ 7:30-8:00—Popular Music 
Parade, Peggy Hayama, Teruo 
Hata, Four Coins, others. (LF) 
8:05-9:00—-Dance Music. (RF).* 
8 :30-9:00—-Children’s Folk Songs 
in Niigata; Fubuki Koshiji. (KR) 
9 :00-9:30—Popular Music. (LF)* 


10:30-11:00—Children's Scene (Schu-# 


mann); Ballade No. 1 in G Min. 
ete. (Chopin), Kazuko Yasukawa 
(piano). (KR) 


11:00-11:30—Symphony No. 1 in C 
(Beethoven), Columbia Sym. 
Orch.; Minuet No. 6 in C (Bee- 
thoven), London Baroque En- 
semble (JOZ).* 11:20-12:00—Popu- 
lar Music. (RF).* 11:45-12:15— 
Popular Music. (KR)* 


AFTER MIDNIGHT 


12:00-12:30—Popular Music. (RF).* 

12:15-1:15—English Hour: News, 
Popular Music. (KR).* 12:30-1:00 
—Jazz. (RF).* 12:40-1 c 
Music. (QR)* 


2:30-3:30 & 3:35-4:00—Popular Mu- 
sic. (LF)* 


(Dvorak), Fournier (cello), Vien- 
na Phil, Oreh. (LF)* 


NHK-FM (87.3 MC) 
7:00-9:00 p.m.—Schubert Album: 
Piano Quintet in A  “Trout,’ 
Endrez String Quartet, Reinhardt 
(piano); Songs, Seeffried (sop.); 
Violin Sonatina No. 2 in A Min., 
Grumiaux (violin): 


Symphony |- 


| 
Travel Memo, 7:40—Face of 
Today, 7:50—Overseas News 
8: 10—Sports Flash, 8:43—Weather 
9:00—Visit to Sumo Training Room 


“<Tachinami Beya), 9%:50— 
F 

12:15—Singing 
News, 1:15—Cook- 


ilm 
12:00 p.m.—News, 
Highlight 
1 00— Women’ s 


Pre — « Minami-Show (sangs), 
4:50—Vaudeville, 5:50—News 
6:00—Cartoon, 6:15—Drama, 6:45— 


$:00—Comedy, 8:30 — Samurai 
D 

9: po “From North &/. 
South,” 9:15—Drama, 9:45—/|- 


11:00—"Jeather, 11:05 — Overseas 
News, 11:15—Face of Today 


(Ch, 8) PUJI (JOCKX-TY) 


10:00 a.m —Children’s Movie, 10:30 
Samurai Movie 

11:00—Weather, 11:25 — cooking. 
11:45—News 

12.00 p.m.—Variety Show, 12:15— 
“Birthday Quiz,” 12:45— 
Sports News 

1:00—Comic Story, 1:30—Cooking 

2:30—Horse Racing, from Naka- 


yama Track, Chiba 
5:00—Test Pattern Music, 5:30— 
Children's News 
6:00—Overseas News, 6:15—Car- 
toon Movie, 6:45—News 
700—Movie, 17:30—-Movie “Lone 
Ranger” 
8:00— Movie, 8:30—Drama “Koyubi” 
9:00—Interview, 9:15—Drama, 9:45 
—News, 9:55—Sports 


ae ne 


‘- 


The wes levetn Shrine in N 


Shrine Souvenirs—Gift of the Gods *) 


No New Year is quite com- 
lete in Japan until you have 
paid a visit to a local shrine. 

And the shrines go all out to 
lure as many worshipers as 
possible, mindful of e fact 
that most of its offerings for 


the year are raked iin during 
the Nev, Year holidays. 
One of the common baits are 


colorful little souvenirs given 
away to all worshipers as gifts 
of the ‘gods. 

Most of these souvenirs have 
a rich local flavor and are cher- 
‘ished by collectors of folkcraft. 

The Ise Shrine in Mie Prefec 
ture will give away this year 
littie white earthenware sake 
'jars for serving sake to the 
gods. 


‘The body of the jar will fea- 
ture a flower-shaped rhompts. 

The Kasuga Shrine in Nara 
Prefecture has been giving 
away carved wooden animals 
associated with the zodiacal 
year. 

This year it will be a mouse 


ring | because 1960 is the year of the 


mouse. 

The cradle of the Japanese 
emperor system, the Kashiwara 
Shrine in. Nara Prefecture is 
sacred to the first Emperor 
Jimmu. 

Attracting an increasing num- 
ber of visitors of late, this 


shrine this year will present a 


ara Prefecture is giving vetive 
pictures of a mouse, an “enjuhai” or long-life wine “7 and a 
miniature table called the “takatsuki.” 


variety of souvenirs. | 

One an “ema,” a votive 
picture of a mouse on a paper 
fan. The bearer of this picture 
is said to have good fortune. 

The “enjuhai” or i ilong- 
life wine cup with an inset of 
an orchid leaf and “takatsuki” 
or small one-legged table for 
drink with a carving of an 
oak leaf will algo be given. 


‘The takatsuki table retains 
its ancient shape. The ema 
picture in olden days used to 
be presented to the shrine by 
its worshipers thanking the god 
for divine favor. 

Today, however, the picture 
is offered to worsliipers by the 
shrine authorities in memory of 
their visits. 

The Miwa 
Prefecture also has among its 


souvenirs an ema which is dif- | 
ferent from that of Kashiwara | 


Shrine. The picture of a mouse 
holding an arrow is based on a 
myth handed down from my- 
thological age. 

It is customary with this 
shrine to get Chosei Miwa. 


a noted Japanese-style painter, | 


to draw the picture. The work 
of a first-rate painter, it is re- 


garded as a fine picture even — 


from the artistic viewpoint. 
Miwa has been asked to do the 
painting because he has the 
same name as the shrine. 

The picture is painted on a 
14 x 20 x 5 centimeter board 
of quality Japanese cypress. 

The (rock-<cutting) Ishikiri 


Myojin in Nara | 
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The Miwa Myojin in Nara 
Shrine, will give out “ema” 
an arrow with its front legs. 


Shrine in Kawachi-gun, Osaka“ 
Prefecture, 


ter producing rocks used in 
building Osaka Castle. 

Most visitors here are mer- 
c from’ Osaka who pray 
for g business. During the 
New Yeer period, this shrine 
presctts \a ceramic ornament 
called “omiyayaki” or shrine 
pottery. 

The most popular souvenir 
here is a bell, the 1960 ver- 
sion of which is shaped like. a 
mallet with a mouse on it. 
This year’s bell comes in 
brown, measuring seven *cen- 
timeters square. 


Pre A ae eng ge coma tenes 


The ishikiri ‘Shrine in Osaka Prefecture lists among its 


souvenirs an 
‘shaped bell at left. 


ee a A like the ee oe 
with a rat holding 


votive pictures w 


is so named be a Th | 
cause it is adjacent to the cen- @ 


“omiyayaki” or shrine pottery like the mallet- 


Divinations For 
Year of Mouse 


By MOCK JOYA 


The New Year will bring 
stabilization through coop- - 
eration, as it is a year of ad- 4 
vancing negative and retreating 
positive, so it is forecast by 
the Eki school of divination. 
The financial field will not be 
stabilized this year by the fo 
of capital, but by increa 
production and consumption. 
Thus ‘he prosperity of the 
year depends on the cooperation 
of all, it is predicted. 


International peage will also 
be effected by cooperation and 
hot by rivalry. he positive 
and the negative compromise to 
bring about peace. 


The 35th year of Showa, 1960 
or the 2620th year from the 
time of Emperor Jimmu, is the 
year of ‘ne or mouse, the first 
of the 12 zodiac circle. 


The mouse stands for food 
rosperity. In. traditions 
ends the mouse repre- 
sents happiness. In the old 
~~ the presence of mice in 

was welcomed as a 
ste of good fortune, as they 
do not live where there is no» 
food. 


The people thought that when 
mice disappeared it was a 
warning that either the family 
would have bad luck or the 
house itself would be destroyed 
by fire. Toy mice are still 
kept in many households as a 
good luck charm. . 


Daikoku, one of the seven 
gods of fortune, has bales of 
rice and mice. When a mouse 
nibbles the New Year kagami- 
mochi or the decorative rice 
cake, it is said to portend a 
prosperous year. 

Those who are born in the 
year of the mouse are believed 
to be honest and industrious. 
Often, however, persons born 
in a mouse year are criticized 
as being stingy. But they are 
said to be open-hearted and 
liked by all. They are gentile 
in mature, but sometimec 
become angry easily, though 
they seldom: show their anger 
openly. They are hard workers 
but timid. They will also nev- 
er lack food, it is believed. 

Eho or the lucky direction 
of the year is west (slight'y 
south), and travels in that di- 
rection will bring good results. 
Construction of new houses in 
that direction or moving to the 
west will also bring good for- 


a a ee 
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Carved wooden rats will be 
ven out to worshipers at the 
Shrine in Nara. 


cman noel —— me 


| 


A miko or virgin in the 
service of a shrine holds a 
-souvenir that the Tokyo Dai- 
jingu in lidabashi, next to the 
Ambassador Hotel, will give to 
all comers. Meiji Shrine also 
is giving out similar votive 
pictures. 


SCREEN 


A Traveler 


’s Notebook 


A Visit to China VII 


tune. 

But northwest is the evit di- 
rection, and is to be avoided in 
traveling or building. Trees 

in that direction 


By A. C.’ SCOTT 


I spent 4 great deal of time 
among theater people whom I 
found as friendly and as gener- 
ously hospitable as they had 
always been. They were cer- 
\tainly very busy. Not that 
this was anything new, the 


Chinese actor has always had busy 


to work harder than most m 
order to do his job well, 


Nevertheless busy was a de- 
|seription that applied to every- 
|body in a new way now. It 
was not merely because people 
|worked long hours, they ‘cer- 
tainly did that, but they 
seemed more preoccypied with 
their own affairs within the 


orbit of local 


Younger people particularly 
gave the impression that they 


were scarcely aware of a world | 


outside Peiping and certainly | 
not beyond China. 

“People in_ China are too 
to write letters,” 
friend told me. 
plained that since 1950 I had 
stopped corresponding with 
Chinese acquaintances. It was 
futile sending letters which 
were constantly ignored. The 
obvious conclusion was that 


people did not write because | 
they were afraid or forbidden | 


to do so. Being too busy was 
an inadequate explanetion but 


MARUNOUCHI TOHO: The Purple 
Gang, 11, 12:50, 4:30, 6:20, 8:10, 
(Jan. 2-4, from 9:20 a.m.). (Sun- 
Gays, 10, 11:55, 1:55, 3:55, 5:55, 
7:55). 

MARUNOUCHI SHOCHIKU: Casino 
De Paris, 11:40, 1:45, 3:50, 5:55, 8. 
(holidays & Jan. 1-4, from 9:35 
a.m.) 


ee ae Drama, 10:20— 
Overseas Weekly News, 10:30 
. Studio News 


(Ch, 10) NET (JOEX-TV) 
12:00 p.m—News, 12:12—Weather, 
12:15—Cooking, 12:30—Study 
of English é 
2:00—Drama “Aisuru™ 
4:15—_‘usical Play 
5:25—Movie Short 
600—Weekly Sports, 6:15—Film 
. Report, 6:45—News, 6:56—-TV 
Guide, 6:57—Weather 
7:00—Comedy, 7:30—Drama 
8:00—Cartoon Movie, 8:30—Docu- 
mentary Drama 
9:00—Interview, 9:45—News, 9:55— 
“now Report, §$:57—Weather 


10:30—Sports News, 10:35—Overseas 


GRANT HEIGHTS: The Blue Aled 
(Curt Jurgens, May Britt). 


SOUTH CAMP DRAKE: Sut Not 


for Me (Clark Gable, Carroll 
Baker). 
TACHIKAWA WEST: The Man 


Who Understood Women (Henry 
Fontia, Leslie Caron). 


WASHINGTCN HEIGHTS: Solomon 


and Sheba (Yul Brynner, 
Lollobrigida). 


GINZA SHOCHIKU: Edge of Eter- 
mity, 11:45, 1:50, 3:55, 6, 8:05 (Sun. 
& holidays, from 9:40 a.m.). 

HIBIVA THEATER: The FBI Story,. 
10:40, a" 4:20, 7:10, (8:15, 10:50, 
1:40, 7:20, Sun. & Jan. 2-4). 


Gina 


arent THEATER: South Seas 


Adventure. 1, 4. & 7 p.m. (10 a.m. 


News Sun. & Jan. 1-5). 
By LEONARD LYONS 
NANA means “Good Luck.’” 
POLITICS: When Harry 8S. CRITICAL NOTE: Joe Man- 
Truman issued his attack kiewicz directed the film ver- 
against “hot-house liberals,” sion of Tennessee ‘Williams’ 
Leon Henderson was asked if “Suddenly, Last Summer.” 


he was .one of ‘the’ targets. 
Henderson, the one-time New 
Deal official, ~ said of the 
changes in the Democratic 
Party: “I feel more like the 
little boy who was found wan- 
dering around an amusement 
park and who told the cop ‘My 
mommy is lost.’” 


THEATER NOTE: 
Lauren Bacall 
start rehearsals in. “Goodbye 
Charlie,” she had a. farewell 
session with Ingrid Bergman. 
When Miss Baeall turned to 
leave, Miss Bergman booted her 
in her seat, then explained: 
“In “In the Swedish theater, at 


When 
left Paris to 


This is the controversial and 
absorbing film about love, de- 
viates and cannibalism. When 
Gilbert Miller sali of it: “I was 
fascinated, frankly I wouldn't 
recommend it. to my servants,” 

Mankiewicz said: “Especially 
not to your chef.” 


HOTEL NOTE: An American 
hotel man, interested in build- 
ing a hotel in Amsterdam, 
wanted to erect it on the site 
now oceupiéd by the local jail. 
A government official said he 
couldn't have that site:. “And 
as a hotc: man you'd appreciate 
why; that place now has 90 per 
cent occupancy.” 


NEW TOHO: Du Riffi Chez Les 
Femmes, 11:10, 1:20, 3:30, 5:40. 
7:50, (Sun., .holidays & Jan. 2-4, 
from 9 a.m.). 


SCALAZA: 12 Madchen und 1 
Mann (Toni Sailer). 10, 12. 2. 4 6, 
8. (Jan. 3 & 4 from 8 a.m.). 


SHIBUYA PANTHEON. Le Fatiche 
Di Ercole, 11, 1:05, 2:40. 5:45, 
7:30. (Jan. 2 & 3, from 9:30 a.m.). 

SHINJUKU GEKIWO: Don't Give 

Last Train from 


(Sun. & Jan. 1-3, tae 12:35, 3:55, | 
7:20), until Jan. 6. 


SHINJUKU MILANOZA: 
Fatiche Di ‘Ercole, 11°10. 
3:30, 5:40, 7:50. (Jan. 2 & 3, from 
‘9:30 a.m.). 

SHOCHIKU CENTRAL: The Shag- 
gy Dog, (8:40 a.m. Sun.), 10:25, 
12:45, 

1-7,.from 8:40 a.m.). 

SHOCHIKU PICCADILLY: 
Bo Few, 11:45, 2:20, 4:55, 
(Jan. 1 from 9:30 a.m, Sun. 
Jan. 2-7, 9:15 a.m.). 

* THEATER TOKYO: pe 
Petticoat, 10, 12:25, 2:50, 5:15, 7:40. 

TOKYO GEKWO: Ein Stuck "Vom 
Himmel, 10:55, 1:10, 3:25, 5:40, 7:55. 
(Jan. 3-5, 10, 12:10, 2:40, 5:10, 7:40), 

RAKUZA: Selomon and Sheba, 

11:10, 1:55, 4:40, 7:25, (Sundays 

& Jan. 2-5, from 8:25 a.m.) 
YOKOHAMA 

SILL CHICKERING: But Not for 
Me (Clark Gable, Carroll Baker). 

CAMP ZAMA: Sleéping Beauty 
(Disney Cartoon Feature). 

SAGAMIHARA: Timbuktu (Victor 

Mature, Yvonne De Carlo), Jan. 
3:._As Young as We Are (Robert 
Harland, Pippa Scott), Jan. 4. 

SCALAZA: The FBI Story, 10:50, 
1:25, 4:10, 6:55, (Jan. 2-7, 10:10, 
1:10, «4, 6:50), until Jan. 7. 

TAKARAZUKA: Don't Give Up 
the Ship, 11, 2:35, 6:10; Last Train 
from Gun Hill, "32:43, 4:18, 7:52, 
until Jan. 6. 


—STAGE— 


KABUKIZA: Part I: ifa.m. “Nijojo- 
no Kiyomasa”; Part II: “Yoshino- 


No, 7 in C, Boston Sym. Orch.* 
*— tecords 
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‘ 
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| gawa,” 


| Kabuki Troupe, 


| NICHIGERI: 


etc., with Kichiemon 

Nakamura, Utaemon Nakamura 

until Jan. 28. 

KOKUSAI GEKINO: “Shochiku No. 
1 Show” with Mariko Okada, 
Miyuki Kuwano, Masahiko 
Tsugawa & SKD, Jan. 1, 9 a.m.; 
Jan. 2, 8:30 am.; Jan. 3-5, 7:50 
a.m. until Jan. 5. 

“New Year Star 
Parade” with Akira Takarada, 
ee Kanbe, Fubuki Koshiji, & 
DT. from 9 a.m. until Jan. 6 
TOKYO TAKARAZUKA: Musical 
lay “Kygroata Hime-to Sumiyaki” 
& Gra Musical “Kimi Arite 
Koso” with Takarazuka Girls 
“Star” group, Sun., holiday & 
Jan. 2-8, il aim. & 4 pm. Sat., 


until Jan. 31. 


3:05, 5:25, 7:45. (Sun. & Jan. | 


sine 
7 30, e: my friend tried 


it was one I consistently heard. 

Another old friend had a 
different reason. People did not 
write because they were fright- 
ened or forbidden but because 
there were too many things to 
explain about New China. As 
time went on they became 
more d more numerous and 
so they just did not bother to 
try to put ~ down on pa- 
per. 

This was a new angie. It 
was certainly not easy to ex- 
plain a social and political rev- 
olution of Chinese magnitude 
to those people who were far 
away from it all. 
too much to occupy the atten- 


tion of everyone involved in |“ 
12, 325, 6:50,)the changing society. 


But it 
-searcely altered the fact that 


,it would have been pleasant 
Le | just to know one’s friends were 
1:20./ still there to do any explain- 


.ing. Human nature is a frail 
thing and requires assurance 
even when revolutions are 
afoot. 

It was a Sunday lunch time in 
the Tung An market when 
to allay my 
doubts about the correspond- 


Operation °™ce problem. The Tung An had 
lalways been a popular rendez- 


vous for diners out but on*this 


day the place was seething for 


it was noticeable how the 
week-end habit had come to 
China. 

Kvery restaurant was packed 
with people who in times past 
would never have regarded Sun- 
day as a holiday and could not 
have taken time off in this way. 
We tried several Chinese style 
restaurants but every one was 
full to overflowing with the 
newcomers queuing for seats. 
We finally arrived at a Western 
stvle house where we drank 
beer in a cafe on the ground 
floor and waited until we were 
called to a table when it be- 
came vacant in the restaurant 
upstairs, 

We chatted about past and 
present over our beer and thei 
the waiter came to call us to 
our table above. Here we 
dined om, chicken salad and an 
ice cream concoction called 
“Moscow Snowman.” It . re 
minded me that when I first 


went to China the restaurant | 


menus had included a dish cur. 
rently popular, under the title 
of “Bombing of Tokyo.” Chin- 
ese chefs have a penchant for 
perpetuating the history of 
their times in food... How long 
would it be before we were 
served with some i delicacy 


Mon. & Jan, 24, noon & 5 p.m.,| 


named after the United Na- 
tions. Here was a culinary 
point, 


a. 


achievement. | 


one | & 
I had com- 


There was | j 


should never be cut down dur- 
ing the year. New kitchens 
should not be built in the east, 
nor any kitchen repair be un- 
dertaken if they are situated ' 
in the east from the center of 
the house. 

During the New Yeas season, 
a visit to shrines or temples in 
the direction of west, bring 
answers to prayers for good 
fortune. 

To make the year a success- 
ful one, one should not spare 
small efforts, like mice which 
are always working. It is the 
year when little gains daily 
achieved will add up to real 
success. 


ver 


Earthenware sake pots like 
this will be given out by the 
Ise Shrine in Mie Prefecture. 


What ors OnThis Week 


Customs 
Jan. 5 


UTAGE NO MATSURI at Kami Kamo Shrine in Kita-ku, Kyoto. At 
2 p.m. Court music and dances will be performed to inform the deity 
god that all New Year's festivities have been completed. 

OYAMA MATSURI at Fushimi Inari Daisha at Fushimi-ku, Kyoto. 
On this day 60 tiles will be placed on a large stone and bottles of sake 
(wine) are offered. It is believed that those who have obtained one of 
— will have good luck through the year. 

6 


DEZOME SHIKI or firemen's show in Tokyo. The famous New Year 
parade. of fire brigades takes place in front of the Imperial Palace. 
After the parade and exercises some of the agile firemen perform 
acrobatic tricks at the top of bamboo ladders. 

Jan. 7 
FESTIVAL of offering rice gruel mixed with seven herbs to the deity 

Shrine in Kami Kyo-ku Kyoto. This custom 
by the people, too. The seven herbs include 
shepherd's purse, chickweed, henbit, Chinese 


7. 


BULLFINCH EXCHANGE FESTIVAL at Dazaifu Shrine, Dazaifu, 
Fukuoka Pref. On the evening of the festival day hundreds of people 
flock to the shrine precincts and in the dim light of a small bonfire they an 
pass quickly from hand to hand &mall bullfinch-shaped pieces of wood. 
In the meantime, 12 gilt ones are passed out to the crowds by several 
‘priests. These two kinds of bullfinches are almost the same in size and 
shape, so that the recipients do not easily the 
ones when one of them cores into their 
them are believed to have good luck 
Jan. 9-16 ; 
ANNUAL FESTIVAL which is the largest of all festivals to be ob- 
served by Nishi Honganji Temple in Kyoto 
eee ee 


Music 
jan. 5 


KAZUKO YASUKAWA, piano recital. Daiichi Seimei Hall, 6:30 p.m. 
jonata in A (Mozart); Sonata in”C (Beethoven); Ballade No. 1 in G 


(Chopin); ete Noh © 
Jan. 9 

KANZE KAIKAN: oh “Okina,” Noh “Yumi Yawata,” Kyogen 
“Fuku no Kami,” Noh oo Tengu.” 2 p.m. 
Jan. 10 : 

KANZE KAIKAN: Noh “Okina.” Noh “Takasago,” “Sue 
Hirogari,” Noh. “Kazuraki,”” Noh “Funa Benkei.” 10:30 a.m. 

SUIDOBASHI NOGAKUDO: Noh “Okina,” Noh “Tsurukame,” Kyo- 


gen “Sue Hirogari,” Noh “Soshi Arai.” 1 p.m. 


ail 


A Happy New Year 1960 


Japan’s most delightful winter resort 
with two ideal golf courses. 


OYSTER BAR OPENED 


Only 2 hrs. train ride from Tokyo 


Te) Ifo one Sarvice 


3191 Center ral 


96-6769 


iKawana Hoel: 
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Big Strides Seen in Agriculture 


Material Provided by the Burmese 
Embassy 


Agricultural Engineering 
Division 


Burma is an agricultural 
country. For all agricultural 
operations cattle and buffaloes 
only are used. After World 
War II we have been facing the 
problem of shortage of cattle. 
For this reason we have not 
been able to bring back wholly 
the prewar acreage under culti- 
vation, and have not yet been 
able.to bring under cultivation 
million acres of arable waste 

ag. 


As we have expanded our acti- 
vities in the industrial field and 
laborers have gone over to in- 
dustrial concerns, we also face 
a shortage of agricultural 
jaborers. 


There is no need to mention 
the fact that if we can solve 
the above two major problems, 
Burma’s national economy 
would be greatly improved. 
Therefore, the agricultural 
department has opened an 
= ag > engineering branch 
with a View to solving them@. 
With advances in agricultural 
mechanization, increased agri- 
cultural production will auto- 
matically follow. 

The cost of production can be 
lessened by use of agricultural 
machinery. It is easier to 
handle machines than cattle and 
buffaloes. They can be put to a 
wider range of uses. As the use 
of agricultural machinery is 
helping advanced countries, so 
also in Burma, agriculture will 
become more up-to-date and pro- 
gressive by using them. 

These are the reasons why 
the agriculture department 
bought a number of tractors and 
tried them out in 1948. As they 
were found to be of great 
advantage, the Agricultural Me- 
chanization Board was organized 
in 1949, anc, as the prospects 
increased, the agricultural 
mechanization section. was or- 
ganized while the mechaniza- 


- tlon board was abolished in the 


year 1951. 

The area cultivated with trac- 
tors In 1951 was 7,162 acres, and 
in 1952 it was 16,750 acres. Be- 


>. 


cause of lack of repairing facill- 
ties and lack,of proper main- 
tenafice, in 1 the area went 
down to 10,875 acres. | 

As the farmers showed keen 
interest in tractors, the 1955 
purchase mission purchased 93 
more tractors and implemenfs. 
The work was undertaken in 
1954 with a total number of 117 
tractors. That is why in that 
year an area of 32,000 acres 
could be cultivated with trac- 
tors. 

Then, the 1954 purchase mis- 
sion purchased 150 more trac- 
tors and the total number of 
tractors in operation became 
267. 

Due to the increase in the 
number of tractors, the agricul- 
tural mechanization program 
was revised and the whole sec- 
tion was divided into three 


“units. Those units are (1) agri- 


cultural mechanization develop- 
ment operation, (2) agricultural 
mechanization research, and (5) 
machine and tractor station- 
operation, Mandalay. 


Agricultural Mechaniza- 
tion Development 
Operation 


In 10 districts there are a total 
of 220 qractors with each district 
having a subunit of 17 to 26 
tractors. They are hired out for 
cultivation of main crops and 
secondary crops and for clear- 
ing shrub jungles. These sub- 
units had operated on 67,000 
acres in the year 1956-57... In 
the same year after deducting 
operation cost, a total surplus 
of 160,000 Kyats was obtained. 
The surplus funds are meant 
for settling cost of depreciation 
of tractors and implements. | 

By using tractors for clearing 
jungles, where cattle are useless 
has saved foreign exchange and 
also earned more of it? These 
two in turn have increased the 
income of the farming popula- 
tion. it is planned to- send 
tractors to more districts as 
they are received. 

With the increase in the 
number of tractors, maintenance 
and repair work becomes heavy 
and so in each district, a trac- 
tor workshop is opened. For 
those repairs which district 


work8hops cannot undertake, 
the Rangoon Base -Workshop 
has. been built. 

As the number of tractors in- 
crease there is a greater de- 
mand for tractor drivers, mecha- 
nics and supervisors. In order 
to provide a sufficient number 
of these personnel a training 
school has been opened at the 
base workshop. This school 
annually turns out 25Q drivers 
and 60 mechanics. 

On the other hand, trial opera- 
tion by the peasants (as the 
tractors dre to be owned and 
operated by themselves) is be- 
ing carried out at the Gyobyu 
Pilot Village Project, Insein Dis- 
trict, with four tractors. With the 
aid of these tractors, groundnut, 
which was not cultivated previ- 
ously, was sown last year as a 
secondary crop after paddy on 
an area of 300 acres vielded 
from 30 to 60 baskets per acre, 
thus increasing the income of 
the village. 


Agricultural Mechaniza- 
tion Research 


As agricultural mechanization 
happehs to be new, research ac- 
tivities cannot be overlooked. 
So, resecrch on tractors and im- 
plements is being carried out at 
the Gyogon Agricultural Re- 
search Institute with the assis- 
tance of Russian experts. The 
experiments are (a) experiments 
on types of tractors, ¢b) experi- 
ments on various kinds of im- 
plements such as tractor drawn, 
and cattle drawn implements, 
(c) experiments on harvesting 
machines, e.g. paddy harvester, 
groundnut picker and ground- 
nut husking machines, (d) ex- 
periments on 200 acres of paddy 
land at Hmawhbi to find out the 
economics of complete mechan- 
ization of paddy cultivation as 
compared to ohdinesy cultiva- 
tion, 


The findings of these trials 
and experiments are sent to the 
district mechanization units for 
practical application. 


Machine and Tractor 
Station P 


The success of these mechan- 
ized tractor stations in Rué- 
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sia ts not only described In 
books bul “ilso witnessed by 
those who had visited her. 
With the objective of knowing 
it this is feasible in Burma, 
such a mechanized tractor sta- 
tion is being tried out at Manda- 
iy with the help of Russian 
experts since 1957. Nothing can 
be mentioned here now, as it is 
still too early, as to how far it 
is advantageous. 


Extension Division 


Even the most advanced coun- 
tries in the world at first over- 
looked development of agricul- 
ture in their attempts at improv- 
ing their national economy. 
They later learned the impor- 
tance of encouraging agricul- 
tural development and set about 
improving their agricultural con- 
dition. In building a socialist 
state, it is far more important 
to improve agricultural produc- 
tion in order to meet the raw 
material requilrements of indus- 
try.. The Union of Burma has 
been essentially an agricultural 


country since olden times. Ac-. 


cording to an address by the 
Agriculture and Forestry Min- 
ister Thakin Kyaw Dun, also 
AFPFL (Clean) General Secre- 
tary, on Sept. 9, 1958, at the 
agricultural officers meeting at 
Gyogon, if the Commonwealth 
nations are to regard Burma with 
high esteem, and the nation’s 
independence is to be lasting 
and the nation is to be self- 
sufficient in raw materials the 
agricultural development pro- 
jects should be given high 
priority. 

After World War II and since 
Burma emerged as the Union of 
of Burma in 1948, she has 
tried to develop agricultural 
production, especially of rice 
which is the life blood of her 
economy and other crops. In 
so doting the Government has 
approved the reorganization 
scheme of the Agriculture De- 
partment, under which scheme 
five divisions are formed, viz., 
administration, agricultural re- 
search, agricultural extension, 
agricultural marketing and 
agricultural engineering. These 
divisions were opened during 
the financial year 1954-55. 

Regarding the extension div!- 
sion during the first two years, 
recruiting of trained personnel, 
collection of equipments .and 
training of would-be staff of the 
department, etc. were under- 
taken. At present the division 


has completed the appointment: 
of nine circle deputy directors © 


of agriculture and their staff, 
such as district agricultural 
officers, district and township 
agricultural organizers, Kwin 
agricultural inspectors and vil- 
lage level agricultural workers, 
called field assistants. This ex- 


tension of staff goes hand in 


hand with the setting up of 
local peasant organizations for 
the implementation of the agri- 
cultural projects. To solve the 
problems as regards crop hus- 
bandry for greater agricultural 
output and pests and diseases 
the agricultural research divi- 
sion is always consulted by this 
division for technical advice. 


Before the war, the area 
under rice cultivation in the 
whole country was 12 million 
acres. After the reorganization 
of the department, a scheme 
was drawn up whereby the total 
area under rice crop will be sa- 
turated with improved strains 
by the year 1960. In order to 
fulfill this scheme and the re- 
quirements of other various ex- 
tension activities the deputy 
directors of the nine circles and 
district agricultural officers, 
township agricultural officers, 
etc., down to field assistants are 
trying their utmost. According 
to securit¥Y conditions in all the 
districts three types of zones are 
being groyped as A,‘B and 
C zones. In the A zone, where 
conditions are best, villages are 
divided into units of five villages 
each, called five-village tract 
units, with one field assistant 
in each. These assistants are 
instructed to:—(a) open private 
seed farms of about 250 acres 
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for every 3,000 acres of paddy 
each, called five-village tract 
seeds in order to encourage 
farmers to recultivate the habit 
st storing seeds of rice, beans 
and other crops, the habit hav- 
ing been lost due to war and in- 
surrection, (b) to encourage the 
use of fertilizers and (c) to 
teach farmers the use of im- 
proved ee digg ne and agricultur- 
al materidis, including seeds. 

Agricuiiural training is sub- 
sidized by the Government in 
the Agritultural Gollege, Manda- 
lay, the Agricultural Institute, 
Pyinmana, and the Agricultural 
High School, Myaungmya. Ten- 
month courses in general agri- 
culture are also subsidized at 
eight central] farm schools. In 
addition to these, short farmers’ 
classes or meetings and semi- 
nars are held at the same farm 
schools and major seed farms. 

For agricultural extension 
activities during last year, from 
April 1, 1957 to March 31, 1953, 
375,054 leaflets, pamphietss etc., 
regarding agriculture develop- 
ment were issued and 3,654 
meetings and discussions of far- 
mers and 77 agricultural shows 
and. exhibitions were held at 
pagoda festivals and farmers 
meetings. One hundred and 
fifty-eight short farmers courses 
and 8650 discussions and semi- 
nars were held. Radio programs 
arouse people's interest 
in agriculture were broadcast bY 
the Southern Circle. To let the 
farmers learn improved techni- 
ques and practices for agricul- 
tural production, 6,510 demon- 
station plots of seeds, 8,958 
demonstrations of improved 
practices and techniques and 
1370 numbers of farm vard 
manure storage demonstration 
pits were made during the 
period. Four audio-visual vans 
were received by the divisions 
and a van each was given to the 
Southern Circle, West Central 
Circle, Myingyan Circle, and 
Northern Circle. These circles 
use the vans to educate the 
farmers, Moreover, a ground- 
nut extension drive. and a drive 
for growing an improved strain 
of long staple are being conduct- 
ed while at the same time coor- 
dination with LRDC is maintain- 
ed for increased production of 
pure and improved seeds of 
onions and Virginia cigarette 
tobacco, to implement coconut, 
fish, and reforestation schemes. 
etc., DY extension workers at 
all levels. 

In implementing the rice qual- 


ity improvement scheme, Me- 
don, Ngasein, Emahta, and 
Sugandi, etc., are famous the 
world over. Therefore, the 


Agricultural Research Division 
is concentrating its efforts in 
improving only these strains 
which are later to be passed on 
to the extension division. One 
hundred and eight million 
baskets of improved seeds were 
issued last vear directly by. the 
Division and 2,500,000 acres of 
paddy area were sown with 
them. Thig includes the spread 


by the division of pure strains 


Win Maung 


during the previous two years 
and also natural spread of the 
strain. As improved strains of 
Nhasein, Emahta and sugandi 
paddy are very popular, the 
strains are spreading natural- 
ly. At Thaton, Pegu and Prome 
cistricts the spread is so great 
that the whole of the paddy 
areas of the districts are almost 
completely saturated. 


As regards long staple improv- 
ed cotton (M5) project, in the 
circles of East Central, West 
Central, Myingvan and Northern 
Burma, 1,000,000 viss of cotton 
seeds were distributed in the 
year 1957-58, and 100,000 acres 
were cultivated with. improved 
cotton out of which 97,924 acres 
were successful. The Officers of 
the Extension Division are try- 
ing their best to produce more 
M5 cotton seeds at Mvingvan, 
Meiktila, Sagaing, Monywa, 


‘Kyaukse and Yamethin districts. 


The Agricultural Extension 
Division has drawn up a ground- 
nut extension project and in im- 


plementing it the division dis- - 


tributed 363,326 baskets of 
groundnuts during the 1957-58 
rainy and cold seasons. These 
were used in over 888,686 acres. 
The average acreage under 
groundnut cultivation within 
the years 1951-52 to 1955-56 was 
310,000 acres and in the year 
195758 was 880,000 =s acres. 
There was therefore an Increase 
in 190,000 acres. The extension 
division is working in coopera- 
tion with the Agricultural En- 
gineering Division and LRDC 


“Burma Celebrates 12th Year of Independence - 


Message — 
we 


Envoy's 


By U TUN enka 


Ambassador of the Union of Burma 


The Fourth of January is a 
day of rejoicing for the people 
of the Union of Burma. It was 
on this day, 12 years ago, that 
Burma regained its indepen- 
dence and integrity and .joined 
the family of nations as a sove- 
reign independent republic. 

It is also a day on which the 
Burmese people, determined not 
to lose what they have won af- 
ter a long struggle, enter into a 
sober reflection of their respon- 
sibility “to maintain social order 
on the basis of the eternal prin- 
ciples of Justice, Liberty and 
Equality and to guarantee and 
secure to all citizens justice so- 
cial, economic and political: lib- 
erty of thought, expression, be- 
lief, faith, worship, vocation, as- 
sociation and action; equality of 
status, of opportunity and be- 
fore the law” and solemnly re- 
new their pledge to be loyal to 
the Union, to maintain and pre- 
serve the Constitution and, up- 
hold the dignity of law, to 
strive for and strengthen the 
unity of the various races of the 
Union, and to defend the Union 
with their lives against all 
perils. 

On this auspicious day, it 
gives me much pleasure to ex- 
tend,- through the courtesy of 
the Japanese press, cordial 
greetings and best wishes of the 
Union of Burma to the people 
of Japan. 

It is not my purpose, in this 
message, to make a disserta- 
tion of Burmese affairs. I 
should like, however, to men- 
tion very briefly two notable ac- 
complishments of the govern- 
ment of Gen. Ne Win during its 
short tenure of office. The first 
is the liquidation and extirpa- 
tion of insurgency and lawless- 
ness brought about by those 
who follow,.an alien political 
doctrine. This has led to the 
establishment, on a firm founda- 
tion, of a way of life based on 
parliamentary democracy and 
the rule of law and also made 
possible the holding of general 
elections sometime next month. 

The second is the straighten- 
ing out of the economy which 
had become confused and un- 
stable asa consequence -of the 
political developments of 1958. 
By the pursuit of a relentless 
export drive all available stocks 
of rice, both old and new, have 


been disposed of, thus bringing 
into the country much need- 
ed foreign exchange. Econom- 
i: insurgents like speculators, 
hoarders and others have been 
uprooted and by putting into 


U Tun Shein 


operation a proper supply and 
distribution system, the cost of 
living has been brought down. 
Economic planning has also 
been re-activiated on the prin- 
ciple that while itis necessary 


t» remove the disproportion be- _ 


tween agriculture and indus- 
try, the economy of Burma 
must remain -predominantly 
agricultural, To attract for- 
eign investment the Parliament 
recently passed, .for the first 
time, an Investme ct which 
gives prospective inv rs ex- 
ceéedingly favorable terms. 
Within a few days I shail have 
completed three years of plea- 
sant stay in this country and I 
wish to express my gratitude 
and appreciation not only for 
the warm hospitality but also 
the cooperation and assistance 
extended to me by all concern- 
ed. A few problems of impor- 
tance remain outstanding be- 
tween our two countries but 
with the friendship, goodwill 
and understanding which so 
happily exist between us, I am 


-confident that they will soon be 


settled to our mutual satisfac- 
tion. 

My fervent hope and prayer 
on this ‘anniversary of our In- 
dependence is that the relations 
between Japan and Burma will, 
for a very long time to come, 
remain as close and cordial as 
at present. 


Officers and others and is try- 
ing to grow groundnut after the 
jute and early paddy harvest as | 
second trop by the use of trac- 
tors. 

The extension division is suc- 
cessfully pushing forward the 
increased cultivation of some 
suitable crops as second and 
also third crops where possible, | 
By’ growing various other cro 
in tracks 
are continously sown, it is more | 
gevins for the fafmers. It also 
. 


revents soil exhaustion. The 
division is also planning to ap- 
point a grade selection officer 
for soil conservation. 

For increased fertility of the | 
@oil and better vields 1,300 tons | 
vf ammonium phosphate, 2,085 
tons of ammonium sulphate and | 
1,000 tons of bone meal totaling | 
4,385 tons of fertilizers had been | 
procured by the LRDC and dis- 
tributed by the staff of the 
agricultural circles to the culti- 
vators. This work has turned 
out to be very, paying to. the 
cultivators as well as to the 
country. 

Rrojects of poultry keeping, 
miichcow rearing, etc., are also 
run by officers of this division 
in coordination with the LRDC. 

By thus implementing the na- 
tion's fundamental projects, the | 
Agricultural Extension Division | 
is promoting the welfare of the | 
cultivating class and at the same | 
time bettering the economic | 
situation of the country as =| 
whole. 


where main crop : 


wACURIMOTO ~ si Ml 
efECRIMOTO” 


KURIMOTO..... 


For your Better Building 


MAIN PRODUCTS 


@ Industrial. Machines 
@ Hydraulic Gates 


HEAD OFFICE: 
» SRANCHES: 


‘¢ 


Designated Bank for Reparations Payment 


tHe FUJI BANK, ito. 


TOKYO, JAPAN 
188 Offices throughout Japon 


@ Pressing Machines 
@ Welded Steel Pipes 
@ Cast Iron Pipes 


KURIMOTO IRON WORKS, LTD. 


KARAMONOMACHI. HIGASHI-KU, OSAKA, JAPAN. 
TOKYO, KOKURA, NAGOYA, SAPPORO. 
CABLE ADDRESS: “KURIHON OSAKA”~ - 


CONGRATULATIONS > 


On the 12th Independence Anniversary 
of the Union of Burma 


OVERSEAS: 


London Branch: Salisbury House, Finsbury Circus, 
London E.C. 2 


New York Agency: 43 Broadway, New York, NY. 


Caicutta Representative Office: 
Mookerjee House, 17 Brabourne Road, Calcutta-1 
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~- Outlook on 


By HAJIME IKEDA 


The talk of political circles 
this year will be whether Prime 
Minister Nobusuke Kishi will be 
forced to‘retire or whether he 
will be able to maintain the 
life of his Administration after 
the anticipated Diet approval of 
the new Japan-U.S. Security 
Treaty. 

Opinion on the matter is 
varied, even among top leaders 
of the Liberal-Democratic Party. 
The central faction of the ruling 

rty, represented by Kishi and 

“s brother, Finance Minister 
EAsaku Sato, expects the Kishi 
Administration to last for some 
tume, while other intraparty 
groups think otherwise. 

Seeking Kishi’s early retire- 
ment are the groups clustering 
around Deputy Party President 
Bamboku Ohno, Ichiro Kono, 
Takeo Miki and Kenzo Matsu- 
mura, Former Prime Minister 
Tanzan Ishibashi and Executive 
Board Chairman Mitsujiro Ishit 
and their followers also share 
this position, 

A closer analysis shows that 
even among party men closely 
affiliated with Kishi, there are 
some who dosire a change .in 
the premiership. They include 
Shojiro Kawashima, secretary 
general of the ruling party, and 
Chief Cabinet Secretary Etsusa- 
buro Shiina, 

They have been in favor of 
Kishi's early retirement since 
late last year. Their view i 
based on the following analysis 
of the situation. 

1. The rank and file of the 
Government party, regardless of 
whether they oppose Kishi con- 
tinuing in power are hoping 
for the enactment of the new 
Japan-U.S. .Security Treaty. 

2. The Diet passage of the 
new security pact is 100 per 
cent certain in spite of objec- 
tions raised by the Socialists 
and other organizations, includ- 
ing the General Council of 
Japan Trade Unions (Sohyo). 

3. The Diet approval of the 
new treaty, however, does not 
directly mean a vote of con- 
fidence for Kishi, 

4. Diet approval of the new 
pact is being sought because it 
is thought it will open the way 
to Kishi’s retirement. 

5. , The Kishi Administration 
has lost much of its power be- 
cause it now lacks support of 
two influential leaders, Ohno 
and Kono. 

Meanwhile, Kono is reported- 
ly of the opinion that~becatise 
the Kishi Administration has 
been in power for nearly three 
years the people in general are 
losing their interest in it and, 
accordingly, Kishi should retire 
for the purpose of reviving the 


—Liberal-Democratic Party 


Speculation Focused on Possibility of Kishi’s Retirement 


public’s interest in, Tory poli- his opinion, International Trade leadership from Ikeda, 


tics. 

Kono is now 
reorientation of the  party’s 
policy. 

He believes that: (1) there 
is no danger of war because of 
the recent trend toward relaxa- 
tion* of East-West tension, (2) 
it is meaningless to expend so 
much time and energy on mil- 
tary matters, and (3) the world 
at large is entering a long-term 
race of economic expansion and 
Japan must follow this trend. 

Kono’s position, it can be 
assumed, also advocates Kishi's 
early retirement. However, it 
should. be interpreted as a 
new maneuver in the effort to 
oust Kishi, because the mere 
recommendation for his retire- 
ment on grounds that the new 
security treaty problem has been 
settled will not be sufficient. 

Since the end of last year, 
support has grown in ‘the 
Liberal-Democratic party to 
follow Kono's .“new policy.” 
The trend is now showing 
signs of developing into a major 
effort to force Kishi out of office. 

It is recalled that Matsumura, 
after a tour of Communist 
China last fall, criticized Kishi 
by labeling his “wait-and-see” 
policy exceedingly irresponsible. 
Matsumura strongly urged Kishi 
to accept facts and write a new 
foreign policy. 

Miki also stressed the need for 
a review of the Government's 
policy: after returning from an 
European tour, while Ishibashi 
sought the retirement of the 
Kishi Administration which, ac- 
cording to him, was following 
an “America-first” policy. 

These. anti-Kishi statements 
were criticized by .Agriculture- 
Forestry Minister Takeo Fuku- 
da, Defense Agency Director- 
General Munenori Akagi and 
Okinori Kaya, chairman of the 
Liberal-Democratic’ Foreign Af- 
fairs Research Committee, who 
contended that it was unreason- 
able to urge the Kishi Cabinet 
to shift its policy after the pas- 
sage of the new security pact. 


They take the stand that the 
revision” Of the security treaty 
has made it clear that the Kishi 
Cabinet enjoys the support of 
two-thirds of the people. 

Fisaku Sato, Kishi’s brother, 
has said that he will not oppose 
artyone for the prime minister- 
ship except Ohno or Kono. In 


advocating a 


and Industry Minister Hayato 
Ikeda or Mitsujiro Ishii, chair- 
man of the Executive Board, are 
the most acceptable candidates, 

Sato, however, seems to have 
uppermost in his Mind the pos- 
sibility of gaining power for 
himself while Ikeda or Ishii 
is in’ power. His ultimate aim 
is apparently to assume the 
prime ministership after Ikeda 
or Ishii. 


This means that Sato intends 
to prolong the life of the Kishi 
Cabinet. 


‘The bond of brotherhood ap- 
parently is significant, even in 
the Machavellian world of poli- 
tics. 

But what does Kishi himself 
think of his successor? The 
opinions of those close to Kishi 
are divided, 

One of these groups gbserves: 

1. Kishi is determinedté re- 
main-in power, at least until 
the 1961 party convention when 
the party president is to be re- 
elected, 

In ordep to -achieve this, 
Kishi will reshuffle his Cabinet 
and the party leadership after 
the new Japan-U.S. Security 
Treaty passes the Diet. 

3. Also to this end, Kishi 
will give Kono, the man behind 
the presently unstable party 
condition, the job of Executive 
Board chairman or a high Cab- 
inet position in an attempt to 
woo his loyalty. 

4. In this case, Kishi, would 
keep Sato in his present post 


as Finance Minister or make 
him the party secretary gen- 
eral. I 


5. Thus Kishi will be able 
to establish a political truce 
with Ikeda, Sato and Kono, 
who all wield strong influence 
within the Tory party. 

‘The other group speculates: 

i. Kishi is resolved to step 
down earlier than has been 
generally expected. 

2. In this event, Kishi will 
oppose Ohno’s succession and 
instead name Ikeda as his suc- 
cessor. dys . 

3. Handing power to Ikeda 
will mean denying the possibil- 
ity of transitional cabinets be- 
ing formed by such senior lead- 
ers as Ohno and Ishii. Thus, 
the way will be paved for Sato 
to receive in turn the party 


However, no one knows what 


Kishi really has in mind. It is 
almost impossible to forecast 
when Kishi will step down and 
who will succeed him, 

Sometimes it is the case that? 
the course of politics is swayed 
by outside circumstances, no 
matter what the prime minister 
may have in mind. 

A rough prediction may be 
that the strange “stability” of 


the Kishi Administration will }, 


continue through this year. 


It is true that voices are 
mounting within the Govern- 
ment party for Kishi’s early 
retirement. These voices are 
generally strongest among the 
Ohno and Ikeda followings. 


If the present party situation 
refiected what will actually 
come about, a prediction would 
be simple: Kishi would retire 
in May or June and .Ikeda or 
Ohno would succeed him. 


Through an analysis of the 
party situation and considering 
Kishi’s character, many obser- 
vers forecast that the Kishi 


Cabinet will stay in power for - 


some time. ‘They... base their 
forecast on the following points: 


1. Kishi seems to cling to 
power much more than did 
either former Prime Ministers 
Shigeru Yoshida or Ichiro Hato- 
yama. 

2. Kishi plans to maintain 
his position for one or two more 
years by dissolving the Lower 
House and holding general elec- 
tions this fall, 

3. Kishi will not step down 
before realizing his  ilong- 
cherished desire for adoption of 
a small electorate system. 

4. Weither Ikeda nor Ohnd 
enjoy enough strong support 
to win the party presidency. 

5. Party leaders cooperate so 
little that no.effective anti-Kishi 


drive could be put together, and 
last. - 
6. Under these circum- 


stances, it is not difficult for Ki- 
ehi to. turn the political situa- 
tion to advantage and prolong 
the life of his Administration. 

At any rate, the present ten- 
dency for the Liberal-Democra- 
tic Party to be divided into two 
groups bears watching. One 


group. comprising Kono, Miki, 


— Socialist Party os 


Major Issue Posed by Split Into Two Belligerent Factions 


By TSUNEO SAITO 

A lot of fireworks on the So- 
cialist front is expected this 
year as the Socialist camp is 
now split into two with the two 
factions in belligerent confronta- 
tion. 

The Japan Socialist Party was 
split right after the party re- 
opened its national congress in 
mid-October last year when the 
Nishio faction bolted from the 
party and announced its inten- 
tion of forming a new “Social- 
Democratic” party. 

It was only four years ago, 
in October 1955 that the Right 
and Left-Wing Socialist parties 
merged to form the now trouble 
ridden Socialist Party. 

The two parties, the original 
Socialist Party and Suehiro Ni- 
shio’s Socialist Club are expect- 
ed to face stormy sailings from 
start of this year on the prob- 
lem of Socialist Party chairman 
Mosaburo Suzuki's responsibility 
for the split and the question 
of who will become the chair- 
man of the newly formed So- 
cialist Club, . 

The Suzuki faction which dorm 
fnates the present executive 
committee in the Socialist Party 
is expected to convene a party 
congress in March this ‘year and 
attempt to carry out a big re- 
vision of the committee as well 
as clean the party of pro-Com- 
munist elements in order to 
“democratize” the party. The 
Suzuki faction will also con- 
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centrate its efforts in winning 
over the rightist KawaKami fac- 
tion which has been vacillat- 
ing between the party and the 
Socialist Club ever since the 
split. 


This attempt at closer alliance 
with the Kawakami faction is 
motivated by several reasons. 
The Suzuki faction does not 
want to have much to do with 
the leftist (Hiroo) Wada faction 


because there is a possibility. 


that the latter might take over 


the reins of the party due to 


powerful backing it enjoys from 
the Generali Council of Japan 
Trade Unions (Sohyo). Recon- 
ciliation with the Wada faction 
would also mean a greater num- 
ber of Kawakami's men leaving 
the party and joining ‘the newly 
formed Socialist Club as well 
as giving a general impression 
to the people that the Socialist 
Party is leaning to the extreme 
left. 

The Suzuki faction seems to 
be willing to eliminate all Com- 
munist influences within the 
party if only the Kawakami fac- 
tion would cooperate with it and 
form a new maincurrent fac- 
tion. 

The Suzuki faction ‘if trying 
to consolidate its’ alliance with 
the Kawakami faction around 
April, just about the time the 
Diet will be deliberating the 
ratification of the revised Japan- 
U.S. Security Treaty. 

The blocking of the revision 


ee 
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of the security pact together 
with the revision of the Con- 
stitution are the Socialist Party’s 
biggest objectives this year and 
it is intent on attaining these 
aims. 


Therefore, if the Suzuki group 
can obtain the cooperation af 
the Kawakami faction, H plans 
to hold an extraordinary party 
convention early in Mareh and 
reinforce its executive commit- 
tee by placing men from the 
Suzuki, Kawakami and Wada 
factions .in key posts and go all 


out to frustrate the Govern-s 


ment’s aim of seeing the revised 
security pact through the Diet. 

Meanwhile, the Kawakami fac- 
tion is welcoming any overtures 
by the Suzuki group for forma- 
tion of a new main current 
faction in the party which woulda 
keep the ‘party from turning 
to the left.’ . 

On the other hand, the Jeftist 
Wada and (Jiichiro) Matsumoto 
factions are seeking a chance 
to take over the party in case 
the Suzuki and Kawakami 
groups fail to thwart the ratifica- 
tion of the security pact. ~ 

At any rate, the Socialist Par- 
ty is compelled to effect a re- 
organization. Even the group 
under Party Chairman Suzuki 
and that under Party Adviser 
Jotaro Kawakami are consider- 
ing a break-up Of the Suzuki- 
Asanuma line (Secretary General 
Inejiro Asanuma belongs to. the 
Kawakami faction). The two 


to oe 


Prime Minister Nobusuke Kishi and ‘Socialist Party Chair. 


Political Scene in 


Matsumura and Ishibashi, calls 
for policy revisions. The other 
group, including Kishi, 
yama, Ikeda and Sato, insists on 
maintenance of the status quo. 
The group including Kono is 
largely made up of men who 
have risen in the party, while 
the other group is composed of 
former bureaucrats. 


Accordingly, if the majority  ~— 


of the Tory party favors main- 
tenance of the status quo, it fol- 


lows that the Kishi regime will | 


have a long life and Ikeda will 
be the leader of the next re- 
gime. On the other hand, if the 
Tory majority decides on policy 


revisions; it follows that Ohno : 
or Matsumura will be the leader | 


of the next regime. 


The political situation this 
year is expected to be marked 
y this complicated struggle for 
power and succession—by the 


drive to force the downfall of © 


Kishi and the drive to pre- 
vent it. 


The present Diet strength of 4 


the Liberal-Democratic Party's 


factions (expressed in terms of | 


the number of House of Repre- 
sentatives members) and their 
officers are as follows: 


The Kishi group (63) 


1. The Kishi subgroup (44): ° 


Kawashima, Fukuda, Akagi, 
Shiina, Kentaro Ayabe, Kunio 


Morishita and Wataru Nara-~ 


hashi. 

2. The Fujiyama subgroup 
(13): Saeki Ozawa, Seijiro Ara- 
fune and Masumi Ezaki. 

3. The Okinori Kaya 
group (4): Koshiro Ueki, Yoshi- 
tomo Suzukida. 

The Ohno group (32): Isamu 
Murakami, Tadao Kuraishi, Mi- 
kio Mizuta, Masashi Aoki and 
Naka Funada. ' 

The Kono group (34): Tsune- 
jiro Hiratsuka, Tokutaro Kita- 
mura, Tatsunosuke Takasaki, 
Takechiyo Matsuda and Yasu- 
hiro Nakasone, 

The Sato Group (28): Yoshio 
Watanabe, Ryogo Hashimoto, 
Kiichi Aichi, Shigeru Hori and 
Kenji Fukunaga, 


The Ikeda group (39): Shigeru "iow 
Joji ae 


Yoshida, Shuji Masutani, 
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Kogane. ‘ 
Miki-Matsumura 


group 3 


(28): Yutaro Takeyama, fchitaro 93 


Ide, Hideji Kawasaki, Yoshimi 
Furui and Kenjiro Shiga. 
The Ishii group (18): 
Tanaka, Hirokichi 
nae Kobayashi and Ryogoro 
Kato. 
The Ishibashi group (10): 
Tomejiro Okubo, Jotaro Kato 
and Ichiro Shimamura. 
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man Mosaburo Suzuki seen at their meeting Dec. 29 to map out 
more orderly proceedings in the two Houses during the new 


year. 


groups had been planning to 
establish a new leadership sect 
in the party by maintaining the 
alliance for the past four years 
since the merger of the Leftist 
and Rightist Socialists. - 


During the September nation- 
al convention the party boiled 
over a proposal that Suzuki and 
Asanuma step down from their 
important party posts. The pro- 
posal was made by a group of 
youthful Socialists known as the 
brain of the Suzuki sect, in- 
cluding Organization’ Bureau 
Director Saburo Eda and Policy 
Board Chairman Tomomi Narita, 

Even Diet Policy Board Chair- 
man Koichi Yamamoto, himself 
one of the leaders of the Suzuki 
faction, indicafed approval of 
Suzuki's retirement by saying 
“I don’t expect Suzuki to re- 
main in power forever.” 

Nevertheless, Yamamoto 
agrees that one of Suzuki's men 
must take the post of secretary 
general in the event the party 
chairmanship goes to the Kawa- 
kami faction. 

Even though, Eda or Narita 
is eventually chosen secretary 
general, Suzuki's brain trust 
Kozo Sasaki, chairman of the 
executive board, will have to 
assume the post temporarily. No 
other man could handle the in- 
traparty strife and unite the 
different sects led by Wada, Ma- 
saru Nomizo, and Matsumoto, 

‘However, time is still unripe 
to set up Sasaki, denounced as 
a wily tactician by all factions, 
as secretary general. When Sa- 
saki improves his personality 
sufficiently to allow him to 
qualify for the new post, then 
is the time when Suzuki may 
step down, 

The next question is who will 
succeed Suzuki as party chair- 
man, The present party situa- 
tion seems to point to Asanuma 
as a likely successor. But dis- 
sidents point to Asanuma’s in- 
clination to the left since his 
return from Peiping. Even Asa- 
numa’s friends of long standing, 


Takaichi Nakamura and Mitsu 
Kono, do not wholeheartedly ap- 
prove his holding the party 
chairmanship. 


Asanuma’s advantage is that 
he is popular with the public, 
including the leadership group 
of the General Council of Japan 
Trade Unions (Sohyo). The 
leftists attempt to make cam- 
paign. capital out of Asanuma’s 
popularity. 

The Kawakami faction is in- 
clined toward® recommending 
Jotaro Kawakami as party. chair- 
man instead of Asanuma. 

Some quarters are consider- 
ing a Kawakami-Sasaki or Kawa- 
kami-Wada team in place of the 
Suzuki-Asanuma duet. 

But Kawakami himself does 
not appear much interested in 
assuming the®post of chairman. 

The Socialist chairman should 
be younger than his Liberal- 
Democratic counterpart, Kawa- 
kami contends, if he is to be- 
come a major attraction for his 
party. 

The left wingers inside the 
party are mentioning the possi- 
bility of “Chairman Wada.” 

Kaoru Ohta, chairman of the 
powerful General Council of 
Japan Trade Unions (Sohyo), 
who has suddenly become es- 
tranged from the Sohyo's secre- 
tary general Akira Iwai, and 
the Matsumoto faction are re- 
portediy backing Wada. 

But Wada has very little pos- 
sibility of winning the post. 

‘In the light of these circum- 
stances, it does not appear like- 
ly that Suzuki and Asanuma 
would retire in the near future. 

Nakamura, a leading member 
of the Kawakami faction, de- 
clared, for instance, that it 
would be ridiculous to demand 
the resignation of Suzuki and 
Asanuma., * : 

Suzuki himself said in Taka- 
matsu recently that he was 
ready to form a powerful cabi- 
net with the Kawakami faction. 
But he made no mention of any 
imminent changes in the three 
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top posts of the party. . 

Indications are the party 
would be run for some time by 
Suzuki and Asanuma and lead- 
ing members of the Kawakami 
and Wada factions appointed to 
the Central Executive Committee 
to maintain a healthy balance 
of power. . 

Meanwhile, the Preparatory 
Committee for Formation of a 
New Party is moving vigorous- 
ly to win supporters through- 
out the country and choose can- 
didates for executives of the 
new party. This group, headed 
by Ushiro Ito, plans to inaugur- 
ate the new party Jan. 24. 

For the new party to get off 
to a successful start, it is first 
necessary to obtain able mem- 
bers and expand its influence. 


For this, Nishio, Eki Sone and 
other committee leaders have 
been stumping throughout the 
country since November 
year, to hold discussion meet- 
ings with medium and small 
enterprisers, unionists and youth 
and women’s organizations. 


The committee has decided to 
follow the example of the Brit- 
ish Labor Party, which operates 
under the basic organizational 
policy of “winning over sup- 
porting organizations as well as 
individuals.” 


Eiichi Nishimura, chief organ- 
izer and election policymaker 
of the committee, says that the 
most important thing is to gain 
the support of various strata 
of the people. He is stepping 
up preparations to put up about 
130 candidates in the next gen- 
eral election. 


Yet, .one major handicap of 
the group is that there is a 
wide gap in strength between 
its supporting labor federation, 
the Japan Trade Union Congress 
(Zenro) and the General Coun- 
cil of Japan Trade Unions (So- 
hyo), which backs the Socialist 
Party. Sohyo gets the upper 
hand over Zenro as it enjoys 
the strong backing of the giant 
National Council of Government 
and Public Werkers Union 
(Kankoro). 


Zenro’s leading unions are the 
Japan Seamen's Union, National 
Federation of Textile Industry 
Workers Unions: (Zensen), Na- 
tional Federation of Electrical 
Power Workers Unions (Den- 
roren) and General Federation 
of Trade Unions (Sodomei). 


Of these big four, the Japan 
Seamen's Union can be of little 
avail in election campaigns, as 
most of its members are out 
at sea. Although Zensen has 
a membership of 320,000, they 
are mostly young women who 
have not yet obtained the right 
to vote. 

Sodomei, composed mainly of 
workers in medium and small 
enterprisés, find it difficult to 
take any unified action. 

To add to the headache of 
Zenro leaders, the Tokyo, Hoku- 
riku and Hokkaido chapters of 
120,000-member Denroren are 
critieal of Zenro’s policy. 

Many observers, therefore, 
doubt whether this union will 
be of dny big help to the new 
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party. 

In order to ‘woo. organized 
workers, Zenro is thinking of 
making inroads into the Sohyo 
organization. But it is no easy 
job, since Sohyo played a major 
role in the Socialist Party split. 

All this means that the only 
wav left for the Socialist Club 
is to try to expand its lower- 
echelon organizations and enlist 
support of other organizations 
suchas critics, 
scholars, medium and small en- 
terprisers, farmers, students and 
women. 


Another headache for the new 
party is whom to name as its 
head. The holder of this post 
must be a person who is pop- 
war and attractive to the pub- 
lic. 

According to Nishio, concen- 
trated efforts are being made to 
win participation of “cultured 
rsons” and intellectuals so 
that the new party can be steer- 
ed along the line of democratic 
socialism based on the prin- 
ciples of parliamentarism. Want- 
ed as leading “ideological sym- 
pathizers” or party head are 
Masamichi Royama, Tatsuo Mo- 
rito, Shigeru Nambara, Hidezo 
Inaba, Teiji Yabe and Sadachika 
Nabeyama. Most of them, how- 
ever, have declined to join or 
assume the chairmanship, al- 
though they promised to sup- 
port the new party in matters 
of theor 


The organizers then approach- 
ed influential leaders concerned 
with agricultural cooperatives, 
such as Dr. Seiichi Tohata and 
Ichiro Miyabe, president of the 
“le*No-Hikari” (Light of Home), 
a magazine popular in farming 
villages. Both seem to be re- 
luctant to positively support the 
new party, however. 

Opinions are thus ‘recently 
mounting that Nishio himself 
should head the party. 


At the time of the secession 
of the Nishio group, it was sug- 
gested by some circles that Ni- 
shio should assume the leader- 
ship of the new party since he 
was the very source of the latest 
party shake-up. But Nishio re- 
fused to accept this recommen- 
dation, saying that if he took 
the chairmanship the new party 
would end in a mere “Nishio 
party” and, fail to develop 
as a “people’s party.”  Nishio’s 
view was endorsed by many of 
his foHowers and it was decided 
finally to invite the new party 
head from outside, . 


Nishio’s chairmanship has 
come to be favored again, how- 
ever, since the preparatory com- 
mittee decided to inaugurate the 
new party on Jan. 24. Present 
indications are that Nishio has 
a greater chance of assuming 
the chairmanship than other 
contenders. 


on who should assume the 
chairmanship of the projected 
party immediately after the new 
party preparatory committee 
came into being. 

‘Meanwhile, moves have crop- 
ped up to install Tetsu Kata- 
yama, former Socialist Prime 
Minister, as head of the new 
party. | 

Katayama has joined the Dem- 
ocratic Socialist *Club despite 
desperate efforts by Socfalist 
Chairman Mosaburo Suzuki and 
party adviser Hvo Hara to keep 
him in the party. 

Political observers list two 
reasons for his participation in 
the prospective new party. One 
is, they said, the earlier partici- 
pation in the club of his stanch 
followers, Ryo Moji and Koichi 
Ohno. The other reason is, they 
explained, that his constituency 
in Kanagawa Prefecture has 
come under influence of the De- 
mocratization League of the Na- 
tional Railway Workers Union 
affiliated with the Japan Trade 
Union Congress (Zenro) in sup- 
port of the right-wing Social- 
ists. 

Katayama appears desirous of 
becoming the first head of the 
new party. ' 

Nishio reportedly has no ob- 
jection against Katayama’s as- 
sumption of the new party 


leadership, because he was 
closely connected with Kata- 
*vama—Nishio was Deputy 


Prime Minister when Katayama 
held the helm of government. 
Objection has been raised by 
some of the Nishio group mem- 
bers, who criticize that Kata- 
vama failed to take a decisive 
attitude when the Socialist 
Party was gripped by a crisis 
over the problem of whether it 
should oppose the San Francisco 
Peace Treaty and that he is ak 
ready a “man. of the past.” 


Situations indicate that the, 


new party's post of secretary 
general will be assumed by 
Ushiro Ito, who distinguished 
himself at the split turmoil. 


His unreserved, buoyant nae 
ture played a big role in ine 
tegrating the dissident group, 
who tefided to get confused in 
the excitement, and in stabiliz- 
ing the group's character under 
the party Reconstruction Couns 
cil, and in finally leading it in- 
to the new political’ party. , 


Though there is a feeling that 
he may be lacking the caliber 
necessary for a secretary gen- 
eral of a socialized political party, 
his sociability. coupled with 
close contacts with financial cim 
cles gives generally a good im- 
pression to the public as the 
manager of an organization. 

If Ito takes this post, head 
of the party will be Nishio, age 
suming that it will not go to” 
persons outside the party, and 


The problem arises -here, how- 45 the second possibility, Tetsu 


ever, as to what shall become 
of Chozaburo Mizutani.who has 
been a close rival of .Nishio. 
Mizutani, a senior member of 
the Diet, is reportedly against 
having Nishio take the leader- 
ship of the new party. It was 
said that heated discussions took 
place between him and Nishio 


Katayama may head the party.” 


if the difficuities prove woret, 
an executive system may ,be 
adopted. ‘ 


Summing up, the most pegb-" 
able picture is that Suehiro Ni” 
shio will be chairman of the 
new party, accompanied by Sec- 
retary General Ushiro Ito. 
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Debunking the Myth About East 


By MARCEL GRILLI 


Despite a growing mountain tos 


_of denials, Kiplifig’s outdated 
canard about East and West 
will mot die an easy death. 
There are still too many people 
“in the world at large who are 
led to suppose that an oriental 
view of Western music can 
have no more than curiosity 
value. Witness the case of a 
kindly-disposed Austral.an visi- 
tor to Tokyo, who, after a few 
weeks’ sojourn, addressed a 
letter to this very newspaper 
in. which he expressed his 


amazement at finding a 
Symphony ofthestia in this 
capital. 


Mirabile dictu! Had this kind- 
ly gentleman penetrated 
deeper into the “mysteries” of 
present-day Japan than his 
limited time had apparently 
permitted, to what heights of 
wonderment would he not have 
risen to discover that Tokyo 
possesses not one but five rep- 
utable and active symphonic 
organizations with a_ sixth 
one aborning), all of them 
engaged in providing their sub- 
scfibers regular series of 
monthly concerts. Certainly no 
city in Australia can boast the 
same; indeed, few other cities 
in the entire globe can match 
Tokyo in the qwantity and ap- 
peal, noi’ to mention the 
sincerity and earnestness that 
goes into the ‘cultivation of 
Western music. bs 


To be sure, a critic pounding 
his beat day in and day out 
will find interspersed among 
the infinite variety of music in 
Tokyo a great deal that is 
faddish and _ inconsequential, 
but this is compensated by an 
overwhelming volume of music- 
2! activity that is sincere and 
eager, adventurous and mean- 
ingful, both on a professional 
and amateur level. The wide 
cultivation of good music, the 
lofty place which music oc- 
cupies in the social scheme of 
things, the zeal and enthw 
siasm poured into its actual 
practice and its further develop- 
ment—alk these factors still 
offer refreshing experiences to 
me, a foreign observer, who 
has followed this phenomenon 


._ Of Western music in Japan for 


the past dozen years or so., 


Insatiable Appetite 


‘The Japanese public has come 
relatively late to Western musie. 
Confronted by this huge ban- 
quet of amazing delights, it is 
understandable that its appetite 
has been both insatiable and 
indiscriminate. The more this 
new public has lived with this 
imported art form, the more it 
has learned to temper its diges- 
tien. This restraint from ex- 
cesses is in itself a most en- 
couraging feature of Japan's 
musical world of ‘today. Aftér 
my own painful process of test- 
ing and examinatiog, of per- 
formers end listeners alike, I 
would say that Japanese music- 
lovers are now approaching ‘a 
eertain degree of sophistication 
in music-making an-! in listen- 
ing. In my opinion, this process 
of maturing has been the one 
single factor that has stimulated 
petformers, individually and 
collectively, toward a_ steadily 
improving level of accomplish- 
ment. — 

No doubt, this ameliorative 
‘precess within Japan’s musical 
growth has also been speeded 
by an expansion of musical in- 
ternationalism. Air travel has 
shrunk the wide expanses of 
cur globe to ever smaller dimen- 
sions, .and musicians in this 
Far Eastern outpost have had 
more and more opportunities of 
closer contact with their con- 
ireres in the Far West. Fur- 
thermore, the present enlighten- 
ed policies of the various gov- 
ernments have facilitated travel 
and exchange not only among 
the brilliant luminaries of the 
musical orbit, but also” of an 
ever-increasing number of meri- 
Such experi- 
ences and the value derived 
therefrom cannot be overesti- 
mated. Political and cultural 
rapprochement go hand in hand, 
and everyone seems to be in 
agreement that’ music plays a 


The Daiei film “Kagi” (Odd Obsession) directed by Kon 


~ year. 


most important role in this 
process of meaningful encoun- 


For Japan, it is clear, the old 
Tokugawa-type barriers of isola- 
tion have fallen and buried 
under the debris is Kipling’s 
once inexorable dictum about 
the immutability of East and 
West. The West, itself, during 
the last few years has had many 
bpportunities to meet and eval- 
uate the understanding of Japa- 
nese musical artists—compos- 
ers, pianists, violinists, vocalists, 
instrumentalists of all sorts, and 
even conductors who have per- 
formed in Europe and America. 
The Japanese practitioners, on 
their side, have had enviable op-< 
portunities ‘to measure and as- 
sess the precise level of their 
attainments side by side with 
the best musicians and instru- 
mentalists produced by ‘the 
West. 


Foreign Honors 


It is, of course, cause for high 
jubilation That during the past 
year alone four young Japanese 
artists won signal honors at in- 
ternational music competitions. 
The pianist, Toyoaki Matsuura, 
reached a place among the fin- 
alists in the -Tchaikovsky Com- 
petition in Moscow last yvear— 
the same competition that turn- 
ed up the voung Texan virtuoso. 
Van Cliburn, and the Soviet vio- 
linist, Valery Klimov; this year 
young Matsuura went on to cap- 
ture the “grand prix” of the 
Marguerite Long-Jacques Thi- 
baud Concours in Paris. In the 
violin competition of the same 
concours, another youthful Ja- 
panese, Shizuko Ishii, won third 
place. In the famed, “Concours 
international de violon,” spon- 
sored by Queen Elizabeth at 
Brussels, another Japanese. vio- 
linist, Koji Toyoda, reached the 
finals. In the Havydn-Schubert 
vocal competition in Vienna, the 
baritone, Eiji Kawamura, won 
his -honors. 


This is indeed a gratifying 
record.of achievement for a rela- 
tively new musical area. We 
may now add a gratifying num- 
ber of other maturing Japanese 
artists who have recently been 
concertizing in Europe and 
America. The pianist, Takahiro 

‘Sonoda, has completed two con- 

cert tours.of Western musical 
centers, reportediy winning ac- 
claim wherever he appeared. 
Two other pianists. Kiyoko 
Tanaka and Yoko Kono, now 
make Paris and London their 
respective headquarters. The 
violinist, Hisako Tsuji, con- 
certized extensively in the So- 
viet Union last spring. Toshi- 
va Eto has established a firm 
position for himself in the Unit- 
ed States both as a concert vio- 
linist and teacher at the noted 
Curtis Institute of Music in 
Philadelphia, where, not long 
ago, his pianist-sister, Reiko Eto, 
joined him as a teacher. 

The soprano, Kunie Imai, 
after studying in Spain and 
Italy, made her debut as a mem- 
ber of the Sadler’s Wells opera 
company of London; she is now 
a member of New York's Metro- 
politan Opera Company. Among 
other vocalists, Shige Yano and 
Reiko Hirata are in Germany; 
the basso, Kunikazu Ohashi is 
studying in Vienna and we re- 
ceive occasional reports of a 
singer by the name of Miki 
Koiwal who is» very active in 
Italy. Not long Ago, the tenor, 
Kiyoshi! Igarashi, returned to 
Japan after a two-year sojourn 
in Italy, 


' Better Performances 


This listing could be swelled 
by the inclusion of Yoshio Ao- 
yama, stage director, and Moto- 
hiro Nagasaka, designer, who 
were invited last season by the 
Metropolitan Opera Company to 
inject vitality and correctness 
into a completely, new produc- 
tion of Puccini's “Madame But- 
terfly.” Among Japanese con- 
ductors on foreign tours we 
miist list Masashi Ueda who 


went to Argentina and to the 
Soviet Union; Takashi Asahina 
in several European countries; 
and, most recently, Kazuo Ya- 


Ichikawa was one of the best films to be made in Japan last 


‘ ficiencies. 


Speaking of Music...... 


and West 


mada performing in Mexico. 

These activities and expert- 
ences in other lands have again 
reflected a glow into the activi- 
ties of local musical circles, 
Particularly noticable has been 
the decided elevation of per- 
formances by instrumentalists 
and vocal artists. In a wider 
range, a succession of visits by 
great international “stars” has 
sharpened the ears and stirred 
the imagination of the Japanese 
public. No longer conceivable 
are the routine, lackluster, and 
shoddy performances which 
characterized the Tokyo con- 
cert and recital scene of some 
few seasons past, 

It is not my intention here 
to single out any particular con- 
cert or recital, or mention any 
names of pianists, violinists, or 
vocalists for special praise or 
point out any special artistic de- 
The technical attain- 
ments, No less than the inter- 
pretative shortcomings, of local 
performing artists are too well 
known, I am here concerned 
with the general niveau—with 
pointing out certain possibilities 
for further improvement, per- 
haps warning against some ten. 
dencies for retrogression. One 
need no longer consider Japa- 
nese musicians condescending- 
ly. I, for one, prefer to. treat 
them with the cme respect 
due tO mature and intelligent 
artists, to be able to accept be- 
nevolent criticism of their 
shortcomings with the same 
equanimity that they, accept 
sincere words of praise for 
their good performances, 


Salutary Effect 


Such. enlightened give-and- 
take is bound to have a salu- 
tary effect in purging the 
shoddy and meretricious. Music- 
&! artists, like all other social 
beings, must stop from time to 
time, take ‘stock, assess their 
aims and objectives, . analyze 
themselves and measure the 
road ahead. 

For example; it seemed to me 
at one time that the opera 
situation in Japan was aimless, 
shiftiess, irresponsible. Then 
Japanese opera singers proved 
themselves to be an intelligent 
and hard-working group, ready 
to admit their limitations and 
shortcomings. After a stretch 
at slave labor in an endless 
repetition of routine repertoire 
staples which the general 
public demanded over and over 
again, they dashed off in the 
opposite direction and embark- 
ed on illadvised and over- 
ambitious undertakings for 
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Japanese musicians win increasing recognition abroad. Among 
such outstanding artists last year were pianist Toyoaki Matsu- 
ura (left), who placed among the finalists in the Tchaikovsky 
Competition in Moscow and later won the grand prix in the 
Long-Thibaud Concours in Paris, and pianist Takahiro Sgnoda, 
who made a highly successfal tour of Western musical centers. 


which they lacked both the 
power and preparation. A series 
of notorious catastrophes, arti- 
stic embarrassments to every- 
one concerned, brought them to 
a more balapced evaluation. 
A moderating tendency has 
now set in. Opera is being 
selected ‘more within the 
singers’ understanding and 
powers, and is being produced 
with ‘better preparation § in 
acting and in ensemble sirging, 
with tasteful and imaginative 
mise-en-scene, with proper 
costuming and a general utiliza, 
tion of more adequate theatrical 
arts. 

Looking and planning ahead, 
vounger groups of singers are 
being trained in modest re 
pertoire works, in the by-ways 
of opera buffa and other 
venturesome pieces. These offer 
better musicodramatic expert- 
ence to the youthful singers 
and also provide variety and 
entertainment to a public equ- 
ally in need of more humble 
penetration than the grand and 
panoramic masterworks permit. 

Over the gaffes that persist in 
cropping up from fime to time, 
one prefers to draw a veil of 
silence. The record of the year 
gone by well merits a bit of 
charity in return for a variety 
of music making -that is amaz- 
ing for its intensity and since- 
rity. 


Recording Project 
We cannot overlook one 
even that would have 
astounded our above-mention- 
ed tourist friend from Aus- 
tralia. In the past months the 
Japan Philharmonic completed 


. 


a cycle of recordings of well- 
known contemporary works by 
15 leading American composers, 
including Henry Cowell, Carl 
Ruggles, Roger Sessions, Aaron 
Copland, Douglas Moore, Samuel 
Barber, alongside significant 
music: by younger and less- 
known composers such as 
Halsey Stevens, Robert Kelley, 
Russell Smith, Vivian Fine, 
Alan Hovhaness, Homer Keller, 
Rdébert Ward, Julia Perry and 
William Bergsma. With two 
exceptions, these were all. first 
recordings. 

The entire project, equally 
divided between the conductors 
Akeo Watanabe and William 
Strickland, was undertaken at 
the invitation of Composers 
Recordings, Inc. of New York. 
Aside from the recognition thus 
accorded a Japanese orchestra, 
what makes this project all the 
more noteworthy is the fact 
that the initiative and its re- 
alization. was purely private; 
there was no official patronage 
of any kind, no fanfares of 
publicity and propaganda, and 
™ ballyhoo too support it. 
The musicians, on their part, 
worked quietly, modestly, and 
unassumingly. 

_ Im the cause of cultural ex- 
change, as well as in the 
furtherance of musical interna- 
tiorialism, it is 

utmost 
internal conditions of Japanese 
music-making it marks a dis- 
tinct plateau of maturing. 
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., Art, 


By BLISE GRILL 


At the moment of the winter 
solstice human beings share a 
universal impulse to halt the 
breath for an instant.and to feel 
more palpably the end and the 
beginning of a cycle of time. 
Presumably we humans areé still 
creatures of nature more than 
commanders of technology. 
When Proserpine turns about 
and begins her ascent from the 
Nether World—when the sap in 
the trees again begins to mount 
upward—when death and resur- 
rection are in closest contact, 
then the life force impels us to 
look back in evaluation and 
ahead i anticipation. And 
among.human beings it is sure- 
ty the artists who are most 
prone to such metaphors and 
personifications in the measure- 
less expanse of time. 


Art is just as long and as 
measureless as time. The seg- 
ment we call “a year” is percep- 
tible in the arts only if we wear 
spectacles of intensive magnify- 
ing power; decorated with the 
most glaring and gaudy Dril- 
liants of illusionistic individu. 
alism. I have.:long ago ex- 
changed such distorting specs 
and prefer an optical instrument 
of bifocal quality, a special com- 
bination of telescopic and 
microscopic lenses. This flexi- 
ble and wonderful tool simply 
wipes out such = insignificant 
minutiae as a year. This is all 
the more apparent at this parti- 
cular point in space, at this 
junction of East and West, 
where the vistas in both direc- 
tions lead into unexplored areas 
where parali#l lines curve and 
meet and separate again. How 
then can I chart and measure 
the dust spect of “One Year’? 
I will leave it to the methodical 
timekeepers and statisticians to 
compile a precise chronology of 
art events during the year 1959. 


Guides to Future 


Please bear with the broadest 
generalizations, for these are 
truly the only guides forward 
out of. an endless past. Or at 
least let me consider the end of 
this decade in terms of other 
decades, reaching back for con- 
venience to the year 1960 as an 
observation point for the vear 
1960 in Japanese art activities, 


One century Of contacts be- 
tween two supposediv separate 


it is an event worlds . . .-™-mot.so._ severely 
importance. For“the separated.as we had once be- 


for we are. discovering 
one by one the hidden clues 
which left thin tracks behind. 
« « « but certainly juxtaposed 


lieved, 


Japan Kilm Industry Stays Its Ground 


By DONALD. RICHIE 


The Japanese film industry, 
one of the last to attain an in- 
dividuality, may well be one of 
the last to syrvive. It not only 
creates mofe films than any 
other in the world, but also—de- 
spite up a downs—maintains 
a high technical level, and— 
thanks to the dedication of a 
few directors, producers, actors, 
technicians—manages to yearly 
create a number of films which 
are among the best. 


Almost alone of national film 
industries, the Japanese has 
managed to maintain its home 
audience, to retain those thou- 
#ands who “go to the movies” 
regularly. -And it is upon this 
economic fact that the economy 
of the Japanese film industry 
rests. P 


What has happened in other 
countries is well known, The 
inroads of. television, a method 
of bookkeeping which credits 
losses of one film to the cost of 
the next, has turned many com- 
panies into TV industries, has 
given room to independent com- 
panies who contract for the 
trade-mark and distribution fa- 
cilities of these companies but 
are otherwise separate, has fair- 
ly well broken the Industry as 
an entertainment bloc. 


Unique Position 


Japan remains in a unique 
and somewhat arnomalous posi- 
tion. The industry (five major 
companies with a few indepen- 
dents) is responsible for all of 
the released feature filrns. It 
somewhat resembles the citadel 
that was Hollywood; it is an in- 
dustry which not only produces 
bat also controls film entertain- 
ment. 

That this industry is at pres- 
ent experiencing little di’ticuity 
is indicated by the recently re- 
leased January-June, 1959 statis- 


tics. Last vear, 278 films 
were released by June. If one 


compares this with the total for 


1958, 504, it will be seen that 
output was probably higher 
than ever last year. To be 


sure, a number of films have 
been imported (169 in 1958; 96 
up to June last year) but, as al- 
ways, it is the Japanese film 
which captures the majority of 
the audience. In addition, Japa- 
nese exports are going up. In 
1958 a total of 1,161 prints were 
sent abroad; as of June last 
year, the figure was 625 printg. 

The home audience is still the 
économic staple, in contradis- 
tinction to, say, America, where 
companies rely heavily on 
world-market earnings. There 
were, as of the end of 1958, 
over 7,000 theaters in Japan, and 
the number has grown since 
then. These theaters in the vast 
majority show Japanese films 
and, though no breakdown is 
available, the 1,127,452,000 spec- 
tators in 1958 (554,280,000 to 
June last year) saw, in large, 
Japanese-made pictures. With 
the average admission price at 
¥78.19, the majority of viewers 
viewing at ¥55 or ¥40 theaters, 


f 


it will be seen, that, with a film 
viewing costing about the same 
as a package of cigarettes, there 
is no problem in getting people 
into the theaters. 

The problem, of course, is to 
get them to come in large nuni- 
bers, and to get them into first- 
run theaters where prices are 
a bit higher. This natura!ly 
resuits in films which the proe- 
ducers consider tailor-made to 
the demands of their audiences. 
In this the Japanese industry 
is no different from any other. 

It is, however, different in 
that the various companies have 
more or less successfully divid- 
ed thé audience, each appealing 
to a single segment, each tailor- 
ing its products to satisfy the 
real or supposed needs of its 
spectators. Perhaps this arti- 


‘ficlal marketing would not be 


gray ang in other countries, 
ut it is in Japan: the audience 
a rule remains faithful. It 
is this fact which gives the films 
of any single country their indi- 
vidual flavor. 


as 


Big 5 Companies 

Of the five major Japanese 
film companies, Toei makes the 
most films and, perhaps conse- 
quently, the most money: It is 
also the youngest and owes its 
rise to the fact that it reintro- 
duced the double-bill and that 
it caters to the very young and 
to the uneducated. Usually it 
produces period-programmers 
and detective or gang dramas. 
At the same time it occasionaly 
makes somewhat left-wing 
“prestige” films, usually about 
the young working classes—its 
own patrons, ’ 

Shintoho, now the weakest of 
the five,’ exists almost entirely 
on sex, horror, slapstick come- 
dy, and such right-wing and na- 
tionalistic exercises as its series 
of Emperor Meiji films. This 
company would seem to appeal 
to the traditional, to country 
people, to—perhaps—a small 
segment of the lower middle 
classes in the city, - : 

Nikkatsu, like Toei, appeals to 
the young. While the latter's 
target is children, the former's 
is the young teen-ager. The 
company, in fact, owns Yujiro 
Ishihara, for some years now 
the adolescent's idol and still 
king of the box office. 
has purposely avoided a flavor 
of its own and this elasticity 
allows its directors some free- 


dom, The brilliant young direc- 
tor, Yasguehi Nekahira, is thus 
allowed some room for experi- 


mentation, and the results are 
seen in such films as last year's 
“Mikai” (The Assignation). 

Shochiku is traditionally the 
most traditional of all the com- 
panies. It ee the Japa- 
nese way, occasionally glorifies 
the family system, and, as such, 
makes pictures which appeal to 
the elder generation, It also 
has the dean of Japanese direc- 
tors, Yasujiro Ozu, a man of 
impeccable craftmanship whose 
ideas happen to coincide with 
those of his studio's. 

Recently, however, Shochiku 


Nikkatsu 


has begun appealing to the 
young with a series of “high- 
teen” films and, more important, 
has allowed its directors much 
more freedom than usual, 
Masaki Kobayashi, for example, 
Was permitted to make the con- 
troversial “Ningen no Joken” 
(The Human Condition), a film 
which has just opened in New 
York. 


Toho has traditionally been. 


strong in directors. It has Mikio 
Naruse, Shiro Toyoda, and until 
recently, Akira Kurosawa. It 
bas produced some of the finest 
films ever made .in Japan. 
Last year, however, saw a 
marked change in policy. Per- 
haps due to financial success 
abroad,. it has expanded a pro- 
gram of monster and science- 
fiction films and, at the same 
time, has entered the field of 
the epic with the long and cost- 
ly “Nihon no Tanjo” (The Birth 
of Japan), called “The ‘Three 
Treasures” in showings abroad. 

While all of these films will 
doubtless make money, one does 
not associate with them the 
quality which one has associated 
with Toho. On the other hand, 
through films like this Toho has 
undoubtedly enlarged its audi- 
ence. Usually Toho films are 
made to appeal to the educated. 
A film like “Nihon no Tanjo” 
is obviously intended for every 
man, woman and child in the 
country. 

Daiei too aims for the teen- 
ager, but has this year begun to 
recapture some of the prestige 
it had at the beginning of the 
decade when it produced such 
films as “Rashomon” and 
“Ugetsu.” With young directors 
like Yasuzo Masumura allowed 
to do more or less as they 
please, with directors of first- 
rank like Kozaburo Yoshimura 
as their permanent property, 
with others like Kon Ichikawa 
just now reaching his prime, it 
ig not surprising that good films 
are the result, Last year, Ichi- 
kawa's “Nobi” (Fires on the 
Plain) and “Kagi’” (Odd Obses- 
sion) proved two of the very 
best; in addition Daiei borrow- 
ed Shochiku’s Ozu to make 
“Ukigusa” (Duckweed). Long 
one of. the most foreign-orient- 
ed of Japanese companies, Daiei 
was the first to realize that good 
films mean foreign prizes, and 
that foreign prizes means box- 
Office. This is now common 
knowledge in Japanese. cinema, 
and there is a yearly rush to 
Venice and Cannes, but Daiel 
still maintains an edge. 


State of Flux we 


Yet, as will be seen, the Japa- 
nese industry, stable though it 
is at present, is also in a state 
of flux. There are indications 
that all is quite as well as it 
would appear. . Toei, attempting 
to expand, has recently opened 
a new “contemporary-life-film” 
studio, and maintains its anima- 
tion studio, which last year pro- 
duced the full-length cartoon 
“Sarutobi Sasuke” (Adventures 


of the Little Samurai). Nik- 
katsu has been pushing its 
young stars to the utmost. Toho 
has turned to the epic. S5Sho- 
chiku has let sex films into the 
fold. Daiei, after~a 
stand against the doublie-bill, 
has returned to an emphasis 
upon quality. 

Yet the truth remains that 
this allocating of the audience 
while it may make for better 
box office does not as a rule 
make for better films. Five 
years ago the industry was res- 
ponsible for over a dozen films 
which any company in the 
world would have been happy 
to have made. Last year it would 
be difficult making outa list of 
“best five”, let alone “best 10.” 


Since it is quality and quality 
alone which will.retain an au- 
dience, though epics and mon- 
sters may drag them in on a 
one-time basis, it would seem 
that the industry is in actuality 
fighting-a battle which it is 
almost certain to lose. Televi- 
sion has already done some 
damage and may be expected 
to do more as more and more 
private sets are. installed. 
Though the Japanesé industry 
does not tie itself up in its own 
bookkeeping (pictures are usu- 
ally financed one at. a time, 
as it were) it does limit itself 
by its very conception of what 
its audience wants. If it makes 
a mistake—and quite a few mis- 
takes were made last year 
—it pays for it. 


Future Outlook 


It is for this reason that the 
position of the Japanese indus- 
try isan anomalous one. Though 
not unprepared (all of the com- 
panies own at least parts of TV 
stations), it is quite apparent 
that the present state of eco- 
nomic health cannot be main- 
tained since it cannot be expect- 
ed that the audience will re- 
main as it,is. 


It is this audience, astonish- 
ingly faithful by Western stand- 
ards, which in the last analysis 
creates the Japanese film, and 
it is upon this audience that 
the industry must rely. Some 
say that within only several 
vears the industry will be bro- 
ken or, at best, will remain 
merely an empty front, selling 
trademarks and _ distribution 
rights. Others say that films 
wilt remain the only entertain- 
ment for millions of Japanese 
and that, In contradistinction to 
that of other countries, the 
Japanese industry will. main- 
tain, 

In either event, the Japanese 
film industry would seem to 
have the best chance of surviv- 
al of any national film industry. 
And last year’s products can be 
interpreted only as_ indications 
of the various ways in which the 
companies making up this in- 
dustry have gought to consol- 
idate a position which, if they 
may feel it shaky, do not as 
yet feel it shaken, 


East and 


The Year in Review—Signposts for Future 


once’ more with eager receptiv- 
ity on both sides. Burope, and 
later on America, were only too 
delighted with the artistic en- 
counter. The flavor of exotic- 
ism, of “Japonaiserie,” of pic- 
turesque and coy playfulness, 
all this soon gave way to a more 
organic -understanding of Japa- 
nese design with such men as 
Whistler, Degas, Lautrec and 
Mondrian in painting, or with 
Wright, Raymond, Taut, and 
later men in architecture. Japa- 
nese literature, history, music, 
and Zen are only now in process 
of exploration by sympatheic 
Western students, but the sym- 
pathy has visibly been expand- 
ed into eagerness, even into an 
occasional frenzy of exploratory 
passion. 

If Japan still has some slight 
right to complain about being 
“misunderstood,” this is sure!v 
not due to any lack of wooing 
on the part of artists and 
scholars from the Western 
Hemisphere. On the contrary, 

would risk offending my over- 
y sensitive Japanese friends by 
Suggesting that. any remaining 


obscurity is due to ah obscur- 
antist veil maintained by the 
Japanese, themselves. And as 


long as I am provoking their 
displeasure, I may as well go 
on to accuse the Japanese of 
not matching my countrymen in 
the fervor of artistic and psy- 
chological exploration. 

Let me hasten to add that 
the Japanese overtures are 
numerous enough, but surely 
they are hasty, superficial, and 
content to stop at smatterings. 
Or at least they have been so 
until this past decade, which 
brings us to the year 1960, 


More Awareness 


Within the past decade there 
has occurred a decided shift to- 
ward a desire, at least, for a 
more profound understanding of 
the resemblances and differences 
that underlie the confrontation 
of diverse traditions. Just as 
the fake facades of the “Eng- 
lish baronial” style in Japanese 
mansions are gradually being 
ousted by new structures that 
are livable within as well as im- 
pressive on the outside, so also 
I find here and there a Japanese 
painter or sculptor who seems 
to understand®just what has 
happened after Courbet and 
Cezanne. The instances are still 
rare, still endangered by the 


facile superficialities of. a ribbon 


or a feather snatched from the 
latest Paris fashion in the arts. 


Within the past year—and at 
last we are within the limits 
of “today”—there was visible 
an accentuation of awareness, a 
clearer realization of the unities 
adduced bY inferfiational con- 
tacts and also of the separdate- 
ness of individual and regional 
differences which are so desir- 
able within the prevalent inter- 
riationalism. This awareness has 
come about partif through in- 
dividual effort . and partly 


valiant.through major éxfilbitions stag- 


West 


° 


Japanese essence was under 
taken at the Institute of Con- 
temporary Art in Boston, On 
display Were only about 30 
works by Japanese painters ac- 
tive in the U.S., but behind this: 
handful of artists there w@s 
sensed to exist a rich historic 
tradition. How this tradition 
continues, consciously or not, in 
the work of present-day Japa- 
nese painters who are working 
in the full stream of the modern 
idiom was seen more sharply 
by American eyes than is usual- 
ly the case right here in Tokyo. 
Perhaps this central problem 
of continuity and transforma- 
tion, of tradition and renovation, 
needs distance and long per- 
spective. Certainly the artists 
in Japan are still bedeviled by 
the incubus of their own tradi- 
tion. Very, very few have so 
far been able to ew out their 
own salvation. 


Fine Exhibitions 


The range of exhibitions In 
Tokyo this year was nothing 
short of stupendous. The great 
historical displays, arranged “in 
honor of ‘the Crown Prince’s 
wedding,” brought forth in 
April a fine show at the Nezu 
Museum of that most Japanese 
of art epochs, works of the 5So- 
tatsu-Korin school. In contrast - 
to this thoroughly Japanized 
style stood an internationalism 
at least 1,200 years old evident 
in the Shosoin exhibition 
brought to Tokyo in .November. 
In these two meticulously stag- 


ed ‘problem of importation, 
transformation, tradition and 
renovation which Japan has 


undergone several times in its 
history and surmounted with 
aplomb. Again the lesson is 
too close to be seen by the quest 
ing artists of today. 

But if the Japanese artists, 
themselves, cannot grasp the 
“modernism” within their his- 
toric tradition, there is now an 
ever-increasing number of for- 
eign artists active in Japan as a 
living example of this difficult 
lesson. Hardly a week has gone 
by during the vear 1959 with- 
out some exhibition, in Tokyo or 
in Kyoto, of paintings, prints, 
pottery, lacquer work, or inks 
by artists from France, India, 
Cuba, Switzerland and, of 
course, a multitude from the 
United States. This influx of 
foreign artists to study and exhi- 
bh in Japan is a phenomenon 
begun only about five or six 
vears ago, but progressing with 
such impetus that it has already 
assumed an everyday aspect in 
Tokvo. Rarely do any of these 
artists allow themselves to be 
overwhelmed by the Japanese — 
traditional styles to the extent 
that Japanese artists become 
submerged by their Western 
studies. 

* This reversal of influences 
going from East to West is cer- 
tainlv not the first in history 
and has become almost con- 


ed with improved dramatic pre- 
sentation. These exhibitions 
have been local ones, in Tokyo, 
and also traveling shows that 
crossed many frontiers. 

Out from Japan went a grand 
accumulation of historic trea- 
sures to tour through Europe. 
The reception accorded these 
treasures—to judge from press 
reports and from ‘the = ac 
counts of returned travelers— 
was perhaps more enthusiastic 
than knowing, but this must be 
expected when even the great 
museums of the world are as 
weak in their Japanese section 
as, let us say, Japanese museums 
are in European art before the 
19th century. (But this deficien- 
cy of museums is an old bone 
of contention with me and one 
that will only lead me off a tan- 
gent at this point.) A parallel 
exhibition of contemporary 
Japanese painting sent abroad 
has so far produced nary a sign 
from the host-countries; perhaps 
the critics were too, polite to 
comment about the imitative 
quality of a poorly selected oil 
section and were at a loss be- 
fore the equally scrappy and 
haphazard group in the tradi- 
tionalist section. 

Less grandiose in scheme and 
perhaps more accessible to cri- 
tical understanding were small- 
er showings of Japanese wood- 
cut prints and calligraphic arts. 
Here Japan is felt to make a 
real contribution to world art. 
From London and Vienna to Sao 
Paolo came a response of keen 
interest. The returns are not 
all in vet, but the rapproche- 
ment was evidently fruitful and 
promises to expand. in the 
future. 

An attempt at better clarifi- 
cation of what constituteg a 
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eho entered the field at the epic last year with “N 


Tanjo” (Birth of Japan) directed by Hiroshi 


‘Tifiuous or repetitive during the 
century since 1860. Its present 
reincarnation is notable chiefly 
for the fact that the transmis- 
sion is happening here in 
Japan, the Western students and 
artists are coming directly to 
the sources, are remaining here 
long enough to penetrate to 
some death, and are organically 
absorbing and digesting their 
fertile nourishment. 


Word of Tribute 


A final word of tribute is due 
to that minority of Japanese 
artists who are clear-eyed about 
their moment in history and 
about their role as transform- 
ers in a time of transition. Their — 
work hangs in a balance be- 
tween two great traditions, but 
it.is facilitated by the present 
encounter at a point of resembl- 
ances, rather than of opposi- 
tions. The present stress is on 
the great art fundamentals: of 
design and vision, and not on 
contrasts between a decorative 
or a representational approach. 

At long last Oriental artiste 
are not blocked by a wall of 
imitative art, but they. are still 
reluctant to believe the extent 
to which their own design tradi- 
tion is part of a world art grea- 
ter than Eurcpean painting of 
the post-Renaissance period. 
Only a few Japanese artists have 
so far been able to enter a great 
stream and yet retain their her- 
itage. During the past year a 
few more have appeared and no 
doubt more will come in the 
years ahead. Here is the cen- 
ter of the current for Japanese 
art, a current that is mounting 
and that will not be measured 
by date-lines, not even by the 
ewing.from an old year to a 
New Year. 
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Export S 


Biggest Shipper Makes 
Efforts to Help Trade 


By TAMOTS! 


NAGOYA — Japan's stainless 
steel flatware industry has 
been a center of controversy, 
particularly in the United States 
for some time rather unfavor- 
ably for Japan.» Whenever this 
subject.is discussed, we cannot 
overjook a quiet businessman 
of thi¢ city, who has been try- 
ing to help the Japanese trade 
for many. years He is trying to 
present a fair picture as far as 
possible. 


He is Kozo Shinano, 48-vear- 
old president of the Shinano 
Bros. heye with brenches in To- 
kyo, Osaka and Tsvbame. This 
able executive is rerponsible for 
the good nant the Shinano 
Bros. enjoys today. 
~ftts father, Yenezo Shfhano, 
conceived the idea of commenc- 
ing trade with Southeast Asia, 
and he founded a firm in 1895 
in Osaka. It was a long and 
strenuous fight to build up the 
trade, but his keen business 
ability made him an outstanding 
trader in his field during his 
life time. 

Business relations with Chi- 
nese colonies in Southeast Asia 
were particularly fruitful, ac- 
cording to the, present manage- 
ment. Then he began. export- 
ing stainless steel flatware to 
the. United States and was able 
to establish business relations 
with the National Silver Co. of 
New York, well-known flatware 
dealers in Ameriga and Europe. 

The Shinano »sros. moved its 
head office to Nageya in order 
to handle ceramics and other 
products with ine expansion of 
the Chinese matket. Branches 
were set up in northern China 
as well as othe parts of South- 
east Asia. These days were 


‘the golden age of the Shinano 


Bros. However, it was cut 
short with the approach of the 
war clouds. 

Particularly the China War 
wiped out the ceramics trade 
there. Then World War II de- 
finitely damaged the Shinano 
Bros. 

President Kovo Shinano was 
businessman. working 
at his father’s office, when “the 


ftainiless 


MURAYAMA 


firm was foreed to reorganize 
to meet the chsag'ng situation. 
He was a section chief handling 


small business affairs with 
China. 

Things went from bad to 
worse. The office was destroyed 


in an air raid, and he had to 
move to a small office—where 
tf present office is still located. 

When the war ended, he 
found himself with nothing. No 
house to live and no one to dis 
cuss the situation with. He was 
trying to earn a living at the 
Nanzan University here as an 
instructor. 

In August 1948, he reorganiz- 
ed the Shinano Bros. on a small 
scale. Meanwhile, the National 
Siiver Co. of New York revived 
its prewar relations by extend- 
ing helping hands. 


The Shinano Bros. climbed 
up rapidly to become Japan's 
No. 1 exporter of stainless 


steel flatware. Prior to the so- 
called voluntary quota system 
introduced by the Japanese 
Government, the Shinano Bros. 
shipped more than 50 per cent 
of Japan's, entire stainless steel 
flatware export to the United 
States, Europe and other parts 
of the world. 


Now, with the quota system 
and for other reasons the 
Shinano Bros. ships out some 
20 per cent of the entire ex- 
port of flatware, mostly from 
Tsubame. Shinano has gone 
through various difficult exper'i- 
ences in order to expand the 
flatware market in the United 
States by improving the finish 
and packing methods. | 

All the finished flatware are 
handled like new-born babies 
in order to avoid any scratches. 
Japanese manufacturers have 
greatly improved the method 
of handling and packing of th 
products after the war. : 

Japan's quota for the calen- 
dar year beginning April 1958 
was 5,500,000 dozen pieces of 
steel flatware. How- 
ever, the United States Covern- 
ment raised the duty on the flat- 
ware by a presidential decree. 

The Shinang Bros..isthoping 


to expand its business in Europe 
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to be shipped to foreign markets. 
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Kozo Shinano 


ituation for Japanese Flatware 


Voluntary Curb Enforced 
To Meet U.S. Controls 


From an Industry Source 


President Dwight D. Bisen- 
hower issued a _ proclamation 
Oct. 22 1959 that imports of 
low-priced stainiess steel table 
flatware in excess of 5,750,000 
dozen piéces a year would be 
subjected, effective Nov. 1 to 
new tariff rates 50 per cent over 
those set in 1934, while the old 
tariff rates would continue to be 
applied to imports up to that 
annual amount. 

The stainless steel flatware, to 
be affected by this action, comes 
mostiy from Japan. They are 


and other parts of the world in 410.2 inches or less in length and 


order to set off the drastic cur- 


tailment in the American 

market. . 
Besides sthini@es steel flat- 

ware, the Shinano Bros, is ex- 


pecting expanding business in 
other fields of typical Japanese 
products. Ceramics is undoubt- 
ediy an outstanding item of ex- 
port. 

Shinano appears to be a like- 
able man of the professorial 
type rather than a shrewd 
businessman. He is a soft spok- 
en gentleman with a vision of 
far-reaching ideals for Japan's 


foreign trade. 


He was an honor student of 
his class until his graduation 
fron? Kobe Commercial College. 
What he aimed for from the re- 
organization of his business was 
to gather young and able men 
with an ambition to do their 
best for Japan's reconstruction. 

He has succeeded in gathering 
young businessmen. The secret 
of his rapid rise lies in the able 
youngmen who worked with 
him with a grand vision of to- 
day. 

He speaks softiv and quietly. 
He is modest about his success 
-—he.does not wish to be a good 
salesman of himself, but of 
stainless steel flatware. 

Toward the end of last year, 
fate really smiled, on .him—he 
was able to purchase a newly 
constructed beautiful building 
in Mitoshiro-cho near the Tokyo 
YMCA. This eight-story buiid- 
ing signifies the promised future 
of—Kero Shingo at the turn of 
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Under Auspices of MITI 


Export Approval ‘System 


The export control law re- 


quires exporters to obtain ap- _ 


proval of the Ministry of Inter- 
national Trade and Industry 
for export of metal flatware. 
The standards for approval, 
prescribed by the _ ministry, 
come. in three categories ac- 
cording to the destination of 
export. Standards A, B and C, 
published on Dec. 21, Dec. 15 
and July 1, 1959, respectively, 
apply to metal flatware exports 
to the U.S. Canada, and other 
areas, respectively. 

The export items undér Stan- 
dard A are divided into two 
classes, namely those priced at 
less than $3 f.o.b. per dozen 
and those whose per dozen 
prices are $3 f.o.b. or more. 


(1) Metal flatware priced 
under $3 f.0.b. per dozen: 


A. Period of export quota al- 
location: 

First period: September- 
December (with the exception 
of 1959, when it will be Deec- 
ember 1950-February 1960) 

Second period: January- 
August (with the exception of 
1960, when it will be March- 
August, 1960) 

B. Export quota: 

(a) Basié quéta—Export quota 
will be allocated to export- 
ers who have exported 
metal flatware to the U.S. 
between Sept. 1, 1956 and 
Aug. 31,. 1959. Quotas for 
members of the Sundry 
Goods Exporft Association 
‘will be allocated in a 
package to the association. 

(b) Combined quota—Ex- 
porters without past record 
but desirous of export of 
‘metal flatware will be ex- 
amined and if found. satis- 
factory will be given a 
quota for export in combi- 
nation with other exporters. 


C. Transfer of quota: 

No transfer on quota will be 
recognized. 

D. Application for 

approval: 

Applications must be submit- 
ted to the Chemical and Sun- 
dry Goods Section, Light In- 
dustry Bureau, Ministry of 
International Trade and In- 
dustry. Applications of mem- 
bers of the Japan Sundry 
Goods Export Association 
must be submitted through 
the association. 

FE. Period of Application: 
Applications must be submit- 
ted within three months of the 
start of each period of quota 
allocation (with the exception 
of the first period of 1059, 
when the application must be 
submitted between Dec. 23, 
1959 and Feb. 29, 1960). 

F. Documents to be submitted: 

(a) Documents relating to 
the export contract with 
the purchaser, giving de- 
‘talls of the export qmount, 
design, f.0.b. price, @tc. 

(b) Documents issued by the 
industry association con- 
firming the receipt of order. 
In applying for confirma. 
tion by the Japan Industrial 
Association of Metal 
ware for Export, the ex- 
porter must submit the doc- 
uments named under (a) to 
the same association. In 
case of members of the Ja- 
pen Sundry Goods Export 
Association, the documents 
must be submitted through 
the association. 

Approval of export: 

(a) When exporting goods 
under this approval system, 
the export license must be 
submitted to the Chemical 
and Sundry Goods Section, 
Light Industry Bureau with- 
in seven days of loading. In 


“export 


G. 


Flat ~ 


fhe event of failure to com- 
plete the loading within the 
term of validity, the export 
license must be submitted 
to the same section within 
seven days of the expiration 
of the license, 


(b) As a rule, no change 
wiht be recognized in the 
contracts with the purchas- 
er and the manufacturer 
after the obtainment of ex- 
port approval. 

(c) Within three weeks of 
approval, the original and 
one copy of the L/C must 
be submitted. 

(2) Metal flatware priced $3 

f.o.b. or more per dozen: 

A. Application: for export 

approval: 

Same as (1) D. 

B. Documents to be submitted: 
(a) Same as (1) F. (a) and (b) 
(b) A copy of invoice on the 

export goods, 

(ec) Export inspection certifi- 
cate issued by the Japan 
Fxport Flatware Inspection 
Association. In case of fai- 
lure to obtain the certificate 
by the time of application 
for export, a written promise 
\must be submitted, stating 
that the certificate will. be 
submitted within a month 
of the export approval. 

C. Approval of export: 

After examination of the docu- 

ments given iihider (2) B., the 

approval will be given by pro- 

cedures stated under (1) G. 

(a) . 

(3) Half finished metal flatware: 


No approval will be given for 


the time being for export of half 
finished metal flatware, 

(4) Penalties: 

Export approval may be sus- 
pended for those violating the 
provisions stated above or acting 
to the detriment of ofderly ex- 
port transactions, — 


priced at $3 or less per dozen 
f.o.b. 

President , Eisenhower, in an- 
nouncing this step; complied 
with the views of the U.S. Tariff 
Commission that imports of for- 
eign-made stainless steel table- 
ware seriously~ injured the 
American manufacturers of the 
same kind of products. 

This step is to be continued 
year after year, unless the Pres- 
ident decides otherwise, and is 
to be reviewed every two years 
in the light of the American 
production of stainless steel 
tableware. 

The U.S. imports of stainless 
Steel table flatware in 1958, 
according to the presidential 
proclamation, are .listed as fol- 
lows: be 


Quantity Value 

Country (Dozens) (Dollars) 
West Germany 107.917 $ 170,319 
Italy 34,637 62,597 
Sweden 19.590 48,103 
Netherlands 15,933 39.055 
Denmark : 2.723 3.5990 
France 1,182 2.321 
United Kingdom 1,176 \ 2.798 
Austria 275 812 
Others 11,236 11,365 
195,672 $ 346,960 

Japan 
(under $3.00) 8,331,615 $6,637,216 
Others 29.259 858.630 
Total 8.760.874 $7,496,006 


Source: Official statistics of the 
U.S. Department of Com- 

merce (FT 110). 
As seen in the table, the Japa- 


: ; Nese products accounted for 95 
ma per cent of the total American 
a imports for 1958. Accordingly, 


the new step will hit Japan 


* mere seriously than othef ha-~ 


tions. 


The moves to restrict the 
American import of Japanese 
stainless steel table flatware be- 
gan in April 1957 when the 
Stainless Steel Platware Manu- 
facturers Association of Amer- 
ica appealed to the U.S. Tariff 
Commission to investigate the 
condition of U.S. import of stain- 
less steel flatware. ; 

The association, composed of 
12 leading companies making 
stainless steel flatware, took the 
action in accordance with e 
provisions of Article 7 of the A 
for extension of the revised 
Trade Agreements Act. . 

The appeal attributed the 
sharp increase in the import of 
Japanese-made_ stainless. steel 
table flatware to impropriety of 
the U.S. tariff rates granted on 
the basis of adhesion to the 


Miss Michiko Maeda, attractive employe of Shinano Bros., inspects stainless steel flatware (GATT (General Agreement -on 


Tariffs and Trade). The as- 


sociation contended that parti- 


cularly, the sharp rise in im- 
port of low-priced Japanese pro- 
ducts had injurec the American 
manufacturers in the aspects of 
employment, production, sales 
and profits. 

It is an undeniable fact that 
the Japanese export of stainless 
steel table flatware to the Unit- 
ed States have registered a rapid 
increase recently. - Nevertheless 
it is unthinkable that the rapid 
ineréasé nas wrought such a 
serious injury upon the U.S. 
producers as claimed in the ap- 
peal. 

Japan's metal tableware manu- 
factures and exporters have 
taken several voluntary restric- 
tive measures on the export of 
merchandise to the United 
States, since 1957 Decause of the 
campaign to limit import from 
Japan initiated by their Amer- 
ican counterparts, 


In October 1957, they set the 


ceiling export amount to the 
U.S. at 5,500,000 dogens a year 
under Government. instructions. 

In September 1958, they set 
the check price of Japanese 
tableware for export to the 
United States and Canada at 10 
per cent higher than the prev- 
jous export price, 

In May this year, the check 
price was raised further by 
around five per cent. 

Japan is also taking positive 
measures to block the round- 
about flow of Japanese table- 
ware to the United States via 
third countries not to use the 
mark, “Made in Japan.” 

The Government has also or- 
dered dealers in third countries 
and Japanese exporters to re- 
frain from exporting Japanese 
tableware to the United States 
without Government. approval. 
- Now that the U.S. President 
has ordered a tariff quota on 
low-priced stainless steel flat- 
ware on the basis of his judg- 
ment that imports of the Japa- 
nese products are hurting 
American manufacturers, it 
seems difficult at present to 
change the situation by refuting 
the charges. 

Accordingly, the Japanese 
stainless steel flatware industry 
apparently has no other re- 
course but to act properly in 
line with the presidential pro- 
clamation. 

Thus, the Japanese Govern- 
ment and the metal tableware 
industry have’ placed voluntary 
curbs on the export of metal 
tableware to the United States 
despite the tariff quota system 
enforced by the ¥#.S._ since 
November 1959. Further, the 
government and industry have 
applied the same strict restrict- 
ive measures to the shipment 
of metal tableware to Canada 
and other countries. 

This fact clearly shows how 
much importance the author- 
ities concerned and the table- 
ware industry attach to the 
American market. These re- 
strictive measures may, in some 
cases, cause considerable incon- 
‘veniences to foreign buyers in 
countries other 


and Canada. However, this de- 


.fect is expected to be remedied 


gradually. 

Local metal tableware inter- 
ests do not believe that their 
products have hurt American 
manufacturers. 


The advance of Japanese pro- 
ducts In the American market 
is due to the fact that the prices 
of Japanese goods are low for 
their high quality, and that the 
Japanese products satisfy the de- 
mand of a segment o* the Amer- 
ican people different from that 
segment which purchases Amer- 
ican and Furopean products. 

Most of the American and 
European products are made of 
a 18.8-karat chrome against the 
18-karat chrome used in Japa- 
nese products. The Japanese 
products are sought by the 
masses, and their demand for 
them is fast increasing. This 
can be seen from the fact that 
the American importers have 
ordered a much lapger amount 
of metal tableware from Japan 
than the Japanese self-imposed 
export quota. 


There is no further need to 
refute point by point the Amer- 
ican manufacturers’ claim in 
public hearings on the matter, 
since our case was fully pre- 
sented in the past two hearings 
on the matter. 


It is very regrettable that the 
U.S. President has already hand- 
ed down his decision and our 
two years’ efforts have not 
been rewarded fully. We in- 
tend to adhere to our voluntary 
restrictive. measures, 


We ask the U.S. Government 
and metal tableware industry 
to fully understand our inten- 
tion to adhere to our voluntary 
restrictive measures, and to 
work out a new tariff quota in 
accord with the American de- 
mand for Japanese imports. 


==> 


Export Volume of Metal Flatware 


(In 4 ns) 
Source: Finance Minister customs figures 
1958 1957 1956 
UE becveveccoccisedese: GHRR 8,500,993 5,922,226 
Canada .cisecccccscccve 2,706,488 1,162,833 842,141 
BEPRICD co cdbacccciccesce SURI 89,061 61,507 
* FURORINES. accccesiesic 36,353 25,058 34,910 
GUO ovcsascensccccecs, 207,708 146,484 ’ 215,950 
VORENROED seocddccecetes 507.292 291 281 290,717 
Mewar secccccccnccee 098,470 107,019 49,526 
POPU soccopeccccccocens * 204,400 181,796 68,241 
Hongkong “....ccceeess 745,179 425,320 566,846 
Singapore sesseseseeys 518,137 205,166 44,526 
ESP PTS TI 44.213 32,507 33,977 
West Germany ........ ” 4.600 R2 15_ 
Netherlands ........°.. 34,533 942 3,224 
SwWEMEN ceseesecseccses — 430,499. . 345,128 276,668 
EIN 67,625 4,584 13,222 
AMMPAUA ccacciscscccee 279,808 74,487 45,482 
AIDED. Kocicicosecsesece S320 234,801 157,837 
QUROPH icccccecececcess SSCRSR8 3,244,747 1,926,020 
Total ,ccccubecccese 00008 15,032,289 10, 478,035 


than the U.S. 
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Kozo Shinano, president of the Shinano Bros., purchased a newly-constructed eight-story 


building in Mitoshiro-cho, near the Tokyo YMCA toward the end of last year. 


The building 


is now being renovated with the installation of modern facilities including central heating and 
air conditioning systems, The opening is scheduled sometime in March. 


Big Rise in Demand -. 


Following is a report made by 
the United States Tarif? Commis- 
sion in July 1958 on the US. 
consumption of the stainless steel 
flatware. —Editor. ; 


The use of stainless steel table 
flatware has increased rapidly 
since World War NM. In 1953, 
the first year for which com- 
plete data are available, appar- 
ent consumption in the United 
States amounted to about 11, 
563,000 dozen pieces, computed 
as follows: sales by domestic 
manufactures of 10,827,000 dozen 
plus imports of 883,000 dozen 
minus exports of 147,000 dozen. 


Apparent consumption in 195 
increased to 12,050,000 dozen, 
principally as a result of increas- 
edi imports, since manufacturers’ 
sales remained virtually un- 
changed and exports were small. 

In 1955, apparent consumption 
rose sharply to about 18,081,000 
dozen, reflecting both a substan- 
tial increase in sales by domestic 
manufacturers and a* large in- 
crease in imports. 

In 1956, apparent consumption 
rose to 22,309,000 dozen, despite 
a small decrease in sales to do- 
mestic marufacturers, bec@use 
imports more than doubled the 
previous. year’s volume. 

In 1957 (according to data 
assembled in the Commission's 
supplemental investigation), ap- 
parent consumption of stainless 
steel table flatware in the United 
States reached a record peak 
estimated at 23,725,000 dozen 
pieces. While sales of domesti- 
cally produced flatware decline 
from 14,392,000 dozen in 1956 
to 13,207,000 dozen in 1957, im- 
ports rose to a record level esti- 
mated at 10,600,000 dozen. 

In 1958, apparent consumption 
declined to 22,775,000 dozen 
pieces, probably partly refiect- 
ing the business recession in 
the United States which began 
toward the end of 1957. Im- 
ports declined in 1958 to 8,180,- 
000 dozen, a level higher than 
that of any previous year ex- 
cept 1957. Sales of domestically 
produced flatware rose to a re- 
cord peak. of 14,887,000 dozen 
in 1958, most of the increase 
over the previous vear being 
exported. Exports, amounting 
to 1,292,000 dozen in 1958, were 
many times higher than in any 
previous year. 

The growth in the postwar 
consumption of stainless steel 
table fiatware is attributable 
partly to the trend toward mod- 


‘ern house furnishing and decor, 


to which the simpler designs 
of stainless steel table flatware 
are suitable. It is also attribut- 
able to the availability of this 
flatware at moderate prices, to 
its. novelty, durability § (silver- 
plated ware, for example, is 
easily scratched and its plate 
eventually wears off), and to 
the preference of many house- 
wives for a type of tableware 


which requires little or no 
polishing. 
The trend toward increased 


domestic production of stainless 


steel flatware was accelerated 
by wartime shortage of silver, 
and of copper and nickel (the 
metals used in making nickel 
silver, which is the hase metal 
for silver plating) and by the 
resulting efforts to use less 
critical metals. 

Also, during World War IH 
and later during the Korean 
emergency, Government con- 
tracts for durable vet inexpen- 


sive stainless steel flatware for. 


mess kits for the Armed Forces 
gave manufacturers the oppor- 
tunity to develop techniques and 
gain experience for making 
chrome type, stainless steel flat- 
ware. 

In the period of 1953 to 1957 
steadily increasigg proportion of 
total apparent consumption of 
stainless steel table flatware in 
the United States was supplied 
by imports. The ratio of im- 
ports to consumption increased 
from 7.6 per cent in 1953 to 11.2 
per cent in 1954, to 19.8 per cent 
in 1955, to 35.9 per cent in 1956, 
and to 44.7 per cent (estimated) 
in 1957. In 1958, however, the 
share of the United States mar- 
ket supplied by imports declin- 
ed to 40.3 per cent. 

United States imports of stain- 
less steel table flatware increas- 
ed, both actually and relative 
to total domestic production, 
from 1953 to 1957, and then 
declined in 1957. The ratio of 
imports to domestic production 
increased fror® 8 per cent in 
1953 to 24.1 per cent in 1955. — 

Imports in the next three 
vears ,were equivalent to more 
than half of the domestic pro- 
duction in those years, amount- 
ing to 54.4 per cent of produc 
tion in 1956, to 81 per cent (esti- 
mated) in 1957, and to 61.1 per 
cent in 1958. 

The reduction in the ratio 
from about 81 per cent in 1957 
to 61.1 per cent in 1958 reflects 
an actual decline in imports, 
as well as a decline relative to 
production. 

Stainless steel table flatware 
was produced in. the United 
States by 20 different companies 
at one time or another during 
1951-58. There were 18 pro- 
ducers in each of the vears 1951 
and 1952, 19 in 1953, 23 in 1954, 
22 in 1955, 21 in each of the 
vears 1956 and 1957, and 20 in 
1958. Eight companies, mostly 
small producers, discontinued 
the production of stainless steel 
table flatware after 1951 (one in 
1851, one in 1954, two in 1955, 
two in 1957, and one at the end 
of 1958); of these seven former 
producers, these are now im- 
porting this type of flatware. 


The, four Aargest domestic 
marUfacturers, each of which 
produced more than one million 
dozen pieces a year during the 
period 1954-58, accounted for 
62-63 per cent of the total quan- 
tity, and 68 to 71 per cent of 
total value of stainless steel flat- 
ware sold by domestic produc- 
ers during 1956-57. 

Stainless steel table flatware 


\ 


Flatware Market in US. 


was produced in the last three 
Vears 1956-58, in nine states. Of 
the total quantity of domestical- 
ly produced flatware sold in the 
United States during these three 
years, 60 per cent was produced 
in Connecticut, Rhode Island 
and Massachusetts, 30 per cent 
in New York and New Jersey; 
and the remaining 10 per cent 
in Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, and 
California. In terms of total 
factory value of sales, these 
three groups of states accounted 
for 63 per cent, 29 per cent, 
and 8 per cént of the total, 
respectively. 

Most of the domestic manu- 
facturers, including the four 
largest producers of stainless 
steel table flatware, are pre- 
dominently producers of other 
metal products. Only a few of 
the smaller producers were en- 
gaged exclusively in producing 
stainless steel table flatware in 
1956-58 (6 in 1956 and 5 in each 
of the years 1957 and 1958). 


Taking the _ stainiess steel 
table flatware industry as a 
whole, the factory value of sales 
of stainiess steel table flatware 
accounted for 14.3 per cent of 
total sales of all products in 
1956, for 14.6 per cent in 1957, 
and for 16.7 per cent in 1958, 
The value of sales of other table 
flatware, principally silver-plated 
and sterling silver, although de- 
clining, still greativ exceeded 
the value of sales of stainless 
steel table flatware. Sales of 
other Table flatware amounted 
to 35.0 per cent of the total 
industry sales in 1956, 30.3 per 
cent in 1857, 29.8 per cent in 
1958, 


Products other than table. 


flatware, such as hollowware, 
kitchen tools, and cutlery, and 
various defense and miscellane- 
ous products accounted for more 
than half of the value of all 
sales by all domestic manufac- 
turers of stainless eteel table 
flatware in each of the year 
1956-58. : 


At least a part of the sub- 
stantial increase in total sales 
(or consumption) of stainiess 
steel table flatware in the United 
States in the postwar period has 
been made at the expense of 
other types of table flatware. 
This is indicated by a compari- 
son of changes in the quantity 
of table flatware of each type 
sold by manufacturers of stain- 
less steel table flatware. 

In recent yvears these manu- 
facturers accounted for almost 
80 per cent of the sales of silver- . 
plated table flatware in the 
United States and for nearly 70 
per cent of the sales of sterling 
silver table flatware. 

Sales of stainless steel flat- 
ware by these manufacturers 
increased between 1959 and 1958 
by 4,060,000 dozen pieces (37.5 
per cent), whereas sales of other 
types of table flatware by these 
manufacturers decifned during 
the same peried by 7,301,000 
dozen (45.2 per cent). 
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By JIN KAYAMA 


This Is the Year 
The best sports jingle of 1959 

is the one penned by Irwin L. 

Stein. It was printed in one of 

the Stateside sports papers last 

It iruns like this: 

“Wait till next year”— 

We heard you shout it; 

Well, this is next Year, 

So What About it?’ 


© 


Olymple Year 

This is the Olympic year and 
the heady anticipation of the 
$ extravaganza in Rome 
t summer undoubtedly will 
drive-Japanese athletes to great- 
er heights in 1960, ~— 

So it doesn’t take much crys: 
talballing to see a bumper crop 
of world records in Japan this 
' year. Count on these names 


- among local sports luminaries 


to’ crash into the rarefied circle 


' of. new record-smashers: 


Tsuyoshi Yamanaka—Japan’s 
major war contribution to 
the of sports. Now at 
his physical peak, the 21l-year- 
old student of Waseda Univer- 
sity may set the world afire 


' With the best swimming per- 


' der his belt, he is 


formances of his career in the 
Rome Olympics. With the 
world marks for the 200-and 
400-meter free-style events un- 
tting his 
sights on the and 1,500- 
meter races. 

Satoko Tana 19-year-old 
high school swimming sensa- 


at Bat 


tion who last year cracked the 
world’s 200-meter backstroke 
record for women. She's sup- 
posed to be a much bnproves 
swimmer this year. 


Takashi Ono—Japan’ s hope 
in Olympic gymnastics. Con- 
sidered the world’s greatest 


horizontal-bar artist, Onc is con- 
fident of copping at least one 
gold medal in the Olympics, 

Keiko Ikeda—foremost per- 
former on the balance beam 
and leader of the women's 
gymnastics team. 

Kochi Sakurai—Japan’s hope 


in the hop, step and jump 
event, 
‘Shunichi Kawano—light 


heavyweight weightlifter. 
; . . . 


‘Diamond Marks 

Several Japanese pro baseball 
records are cerfain to be re- 
written this year. Look for 
these stars .o do the trick: 

Shoichi Kaneda of the Koku- 
tetsu Swallows. He is. almost 
certain to finish the season _— 
20 or more mound victories to 
become Japan's first pitcher to 
win more than 20 games each 
season for 10 years in a fow. 

Takehiko Bessho of the Yomi- 
uri Giants. Stretching his 
mound victories of his career 
to 301 last year to tie the late 
Vic Starfin’s record, Bessho 
needs only one more victory 
this year to break the record 
for most career wins. . 


Sports in Brief — 


Rugby 
Doshisha University beat Wa- 
seda University, 9-3, in a rugby 
game yesterday at Prince Chi- 
chibu Stadium in Tokyo. 


. Jee Hockey 
VANCOUVER, British Colum- 
. bla (AP)—Japan's first § ice 


hockey team to enter the Win- 
ter Olympics since 1936 arrived 


- here in the Hikawa Maru Sat- 
' urday for a series of exhibition 


games. 

The group, comprising 17 
players, a coach and a trainer, 
will play seven games in British 
_ Columbia, seven more in the 
rest of Canada, then meet three 
United States teams before go- 
ing to Squaw Valley, Calif., for 


. the Olympics Feb. 8. 


The team will work out here 
Saturday and fiy to Victoria 
Sunday for a game Monday 


against Vietoria Navy of the 


Commercial League. 

Boxing 
SANTIAGO, Chile (AP)— 
Sports circles said Saturday 


world flyweight champion Pas- 
cual Perez of Argentina will 
meet Chilean champion German 
Pardo in a i12-round nontitle 


fight here Feb. 3. 


Cricket 
BRIDGETOWN, Barbados 
(AP)—Barbados scored a 10- 
wicket victory over the MCC 


Cage Standings 


NEW YORK (UPI)—National Bas- 
ketball Association standings: 
Eastern Division 


Ww L Pct. 

titnas coos WO 6 2833 

Philadelphia .....22 11° 667 

Syracuse ...+s+.- 19 }4 S56 

New York .......15 21 .400 
Western Division 

Ww L Pet. 

GR BAER £00 dedde 2 13 606 

ys ee neo Fe 

Minneapolis ...... ll 2 306 

Cincinnati ....... il 28 .282 


Saturday nights 
St Louis 114, Detroit 113. 
Philedelphia 118, Boston 117 
New York 126, Cincinnati 118 


| . Tennis” 


Consecutive K oO 
Record Tied 


WEST JORDAN, Utah 
(AP)—Heavyweight Lamar 
Clark of,Cedar City, Utah, 
tied boxing’s consecutive 
knockout record Saturday, 
night by stopping Kooey 
Garcia of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, in the first round of 


a scheduled’ eight-round 
| bout. 
Clark, 181, belted Garcia 


to the canvas in 1:07 of the 
first for his 43rd consecu- 
tive knockout in 44 pro 
fights. Garcia weighed 220. 

Blackjack Billy Fox, 
a light heavyweight, estab- 
consecutive 


tween 1943 and 1946. 


here Saturday in a thrill-packed 
finish. 

After a back-to-the-wall struggle 
in which they batted as long 
as they could, the MCC were all 
out in their second innings for 
352. 


Seccer 
LIMA, Peru (UPI)—San Lor- 
enzo Almagro, champion team 
of Argentina, defeated Saturday 
night Alianza of Lima, 3-1, in 
the first international soccer 
game of the year. 


PERTH, ‘Australia (AP)— 
Maria Bueno of Brazil won the 
finals of the West Australian 
women’s singles championspip 
when she defeated Chritstine 
Truman, Britain, seceeiniditi sets 
64, 64, Saturda 


Skiing 

INNSBURCK, Austria (AP)— 
East Gérmany’s Harry Glass, 
one of the top contenders for 
Ofympie ski jumping honors, 
Saturday broke an ankle in 
training here and was pronounc- 
ed out for the season. 


” «] have acold but’ * — 
I never felt better. y 


VICKS gives youia new cold tablet... 


DOUBLE-BUFFERED 


FOR FASTER ACTION! 


When a cold gives you the sniffles, sore throat, 
aches and pains ... enjoy inis new new, aicnatied relief! 


Adie Getter tuk, Sandan antthtiiaiinn eofd tabs 7 


lets. . . ‘Laboratory tests at famous University prove .. . 


while leading antihistamine cold tablets are only partially 


at work in the body... 


Vicks Double-Buffered Cold Tab- 


lets are already working to relieve aches and pains. 


fever, relieve sore throat, 
sniffles, sne t 


Relieves symptoms aspirin does not help... Vicks 
Double-Buffered Cold Tablets:do more than }elp reduce 


aches, pains. Relieve stuffy nose, 
aspirin does not help! 


Gives you stimulating “Pick-Up” medication... 
For relieving tired, dragged-out feelinig, Vicks Double- 


Buffered Cold Tablets give you special stimulating action. | 
Picks you up. You feel more alert. 


Feel better fast ... Take Vicks Double-Buffered Cold 


Tablets. If fever is present, see doctor. 
New Superior Formula 


VICKS 


DOUSGLE-BUFFERED 


COLD TABLETS 


FOR_FASTER. 


ACTION 


LONDON (AP)—Inside For- 
ward Les Allen-hit a goal mid- 
way through the second half 
Saturday to give Tottenham Hot- 
spur a 1 victory at Birming- 
harm and send the world-famous 
London team into a three-point 
lead at the top of English soccer 
league standings. 


league leaders in action at Bir- 


Japan Netters 
Eliminated in 
Orange Cup Play 


MIAMI BEACH (AP)—Spain 
romped over Japan, 3-0, and 
South Africa defeated the Unit- 
ed States, 2-1 Saturday and ad- 
vanced to finals of the second 
annual Orange Cup junior ten- 


‘|nis championships. Finals will 


be played Sunday afternoon. | 

Spain's. two great juniors, 
Jose Arilla-and Juan Gisbert, 
both of Barcelona, had matters 
much their own way against the 
Japanese. Arilla defeated Sei- 
kichi Suga, Japan’s No. 1 junior, 

, 6&1 while Gisbert took 
Tetsuichi Matsumoto, 64, 61. 
The Spaniards then teamed up 
doubles to win, 6-1, 6-1. 

The United States and South 
Africa split the singles. Wil- 
liam Lenoir, U.S., ranked Amer- 
ica’s No. 2 junior, pulled gut a 
3-6, 63, 63 victory over John 
Hammill, Johannesburg. But 
South Africa’s Rodney Mandel- 
stam evened matters in a two- 
hour match with John Karabasz 
of the U.S., G6th-ranked US. 
junior, 62, 7-9, 64. 


CALCUTTA (AP)—Australia’s 
Margaret Hellyer Saturday pull- 
ed off a surprise 3-6, 6-1, 7-5 vic- 
tory over: America’s Mimi Ar- 
nold to carry off the women’s 
title in the Asia& lawn tennis 
championships. | 

India’s Davis Cup pair Ra- 
manathan Krishnan and Naresh 
Kumar won the men’s doubles 
title, defeating Australia’s War- 
ren Woodcock and Britain’s 
Billy Knight, 63, 62, 3-6, 8-5. 

Barry MacKay, American 
Davis Cup star, Saturday denied 
Indian press reports that he is 
quitting the game. 


MELBOURNE (AP) — Lew 
Hoad won the final of Jack 
Kramer's £6,000 (Australian) 
pro tournament at Kooyong Sat- 
urday night after a grueling bat- 
tle with his former Davis Cup 
teammate, Ken Rosewall. 

Hoad won, 63, 10-8, 4-6, 15-13. 


Hachiro Tatsumi 


-|Retains Crown 


Middleweight champion Ha- 
chiro Tatsumi defeated third- 
ranked challenger Kennoshin 
Ishizaki by a unanimous deci- 
sion in a 10-round title bout held 
yesterday at Kanayama Gymna- 
sium in Nagoya for his 10th suc- 

cessful title defense. 

The veteran champion, who 


weighed 153% lIbs., took all 10 
rounds with ease. Ishizaki 


weighed in at 157%. 


Hotspurs Maintain 
U.K. Soccer Lead 


Only 28,000 fans saw the} goo 


k= 


mingham on a day of rain, wind 
and mud—conditions that cut! 
down New Year crowds all over | 
the country. 

But as the fans stayed at home | 
goals came in feast-like fashion. | 
Newcastle United whipped 
Manchester United, 7-3, before 
the day's biggest ~~ of 58,- 


Burnley stink to a 5-2 vic- 
tory at West Hams Arenal scor- 
ed from a last-minute pemalty 
for a 44 home draw against 
league champions Wolverhamp- 
ton Wanderers and West Brom- 
wich Albion hammered cham- 
plonship-challenging Preston 
North End, 4-0. 

Preston’s defeat left Totten- 
ham well in the lead with 35 
points from 25 games. Burnley 
and Preston each have 31 points. 
Wolves, Blackburn and West 
Ham all have 29 points. 

A crowd of 48,000 saw Arsenal 
grab a last-minute _leveler 
against Wolverhampton. 

Arsenal now is seventh from 


“e. 


a Tey fi " ~ 


d om - 
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the bottom with 22 ints—five 


more than bottom team Birming- 


ham. * 
Center Forward Len 


starred in Newcastle's rout -of | 
got | 


Manchester United. He 
three of his team's goals. In- 
side Forward Albert Quixall| 


scored two for Manchester. Both £ 


Manchester and Newcastle now 


have 25 points—nine behind the | 


leaders. 

Ipswich scored five goals in 
seven minutes in the first half 
against Leyton Orient and went 
on-to win 6-3. 

Aston Villa won, 3-1, at Swan- 
sea and shot into a four-point 
lead in Division 2. Cardiff, 5-1 
winners over Charlton, has 36 
points and Rotherham has 35. 

Top places in the British soc- 
cer league standings atter Sat- 
urday’s games: 


English League 
Division 1 


TL P 
Tottenham Hotspur ..13 8 4 M 
err 1463=«68 SCS 
Preston North End ..12 7 6 3 
Wolverhampton Ss - 2 - | 
Blackburn Rovers ...13 39 2 
West Ham United 3939 2 
Division 2 
Astom Villa ...csesass 17 6 3 #@ 
Cardiff City ...... -15 6 4 & 
Rotherham United ..14 7 4 35 
Middlesbrough ...... ”4@47S 
Huddersfield Town ..11 77 @® 
Gtecke Gity ~cacocves 87.89 a2 
Scottish League 
Division 1 
Hlearts .cccce astvdseoe 3633 8 
Meneses. -ccccscoccene BM I 6 
Kilmarnock .........13 1 6 27 
WROD ~ cocécccscccee BW OF SB 
Clyde eee eee eee eee eee 9 6S 24 
Motherwell .......... 10 4 6 24 


Hockey Standings 


NEW YORK  £(UPI)—National 


Hockey League standings: 

. Ww L T Pts GF GA 
Montreal 23 6753 13 8 
Detroit 166128 4 oT 83 
Toronto 17 13 6 4 8 101 
Boston 13 19 5 31 122 137 
Chicago 11 18 8 30 103 110 
New York 9 21 6 24 107 139 

Saturday's NHL results: 
Chicago 4, Toronto 2 ’ 


Montreal 6, Boston 5 

Saturday's AHL results: 
Cleveland 3, Quebec 2 (overtime). 
Hershey 3, Rochester 0. 
Springfield 9, Buffalo 2. 
Only games scheduled). 


Distance is of secondary 
importance on short-iron 
shots. The emphasis should 
be on accuracy. 

A too-big swing is one sure 
way to botch up your accura- 
cy. In today’s illustration 
I'm making a shot with a 9- 
fron. Note by the arrow that 
I've choked up on the grip. 
This, in effect, gives me more 
control over my swing by .de& 
creasing the arc of the club- 
head ani shortening the 
backswing. 


The longer the swing, the 
more chance’ there is ‘for er- 
ror. The choked grip results 
in about aé_ three-quarter 
swing, one in which I feel I 
can trust for accuracy, 

When you use -the big 
swing—off the tee or on the 
fairway—accuracy is usually 
not so important. Fairways 
are pretty wide, so you can 
let yourself go and strive for 
distance. 


Sam Suead's GOLF SCHOOL 


For Control—‘Choke’! 


But not so with the short- 
iron. Choke up! 


(Copyright 1960, John ~ Siena Co.) 


IMPE RIA | 
masa) 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


te Henke 


No. 6, 7-chome Ginza Nishi 
(Near Imperial Hotel) 


RAIL ROAD 


tt iGH WAY 


‘Eow:S 


and grill. 


: We specialize in steaks. 


Open 11:00 A.M.—10:00°P.M. . 
_For reservations, please call (57) 8356 


? 


yoke “ 
Vere 
. CENTER 


BAR & GRILL 979 


Only jane grade Kobe beef served in our new bar 


i. 


White | 


j 


THE HAIRY TORSO—The 


New Year sumo tourney 
scheduled to start a week 
from now may well decide 
the ring déstiny of Grand 
Champion Asashio, who has 
been sidelined from active 
competition for six months be- 
cause of a back ailment. He is 
out to convince his supporters 
that he is no longer bothered 
by his back pain. Another 
long layoff could force him to 
retire from the ring. 


U.S. College 
Cage Scores 


NEW YORK (AP)—Saturday's | 
U.S. college basketball results: 
—Tournaments— 

Poinsetta championship 
The Citadel 77. 
Springfield (Mass.) 
| championship 

yg eg 82, American Inter- 


national 
Spindale mc) holiday champion- 
ship 
Wofford 67, Western Carolina 55 


Ohio Methodist chanrpionship 
Ohio Northern 64, Baldwin Wallace 


73 
invitational | 


61 
Norfolk Holiday championship 
Maryland State 85, Hampton 74 


Winston-Salem Holiday 
ship 
North Carolina A & T 63, Winston- 
Salem 59 
Indianapolis Classic championship 
St. Josephs (Ind.) 85, Indiana 
Central 79 
Calvin Tourney championship 
Northern Michigan 8, Central 


Michigan 
Harding (Ark.) Tourney champion- | 


shi 
| Ouachita 79, College of Ozkrks 6 
Independence (Mo.) Tourney cham- 
pionship 
Kansas City 52 Tarkio 51 


St. Joseph's (Pa.) 82, Manhattan 76 

Villanova 81, Boston College 67 

Holy Cross 82, Dartmouth 77 

Canisius 76, Brown 66 

Connecticut 80, Fordham 66 

St. Francis (N.Y.) 80, Siena 60 

Upsala 78, Scranton 73 (overtime) 

Northeastern 68, Hartford 49 

Georgia Tech 62, Kentucky 4 

Tennessee 72, Vanderbilt 60 

Tulane 76, Georgia 74 

Florida 73. Louisiana State 63 

North Carolina 75, Notre Dame 65 

Mississippi 86, Alabama 77. 

Auburn 64, Mississippi State 48 

Miami (Fla.) 107, South Carolina 

» 106 (overtime) 

George Washington 101, 
Virginia 81, Yale 76 

Clemson 66, Davidson 60 (overtime) 

Baltimore University 68, Loyola 
(Baltimore) 61 

Michigan State 91. Wisconsin 79 

Cincinnati 70, Dayton 63 

Michigan 72, Miami.(Ohio) 64 

Xavier (Ohio) 75. Creighton 73 

| Purdue 79, Indiana 76 

Minnesota 79. Iowa 61 

| Bradley 86, St. Louis 64 

Louisville 75, Depaul 74 

Toledo 63, io University 53 

Wichita 69. ouston 63 

Arizona State University 102, Abi- 
lene: Christian 83 

Texas Western 66, Wayland 47 

Scuthern California 65, California 
57 


University of eee, Los. An- 
geles 57, W n 55 
me cag State 49, Washingtoh State 


Tempe 65 


etemeni 56, Stanford 55 (overtime) 

Colorado State University 103, Ari- 
zona 64 

Western _——— 76, Westminster 
(Utah) 7 

Montana Shete 91, Regis 83 (over- 
time) 

Chico State ‘56, Oregon Tech 47 

University of California at Santa 
Barbara 59, Long Beach State 45 

— Columbia 62, Puget Sound 

Willamette 74, Seattle Pacific 6 


Los Angeles State 119, Honolulu Mu- 
tual Express 79 


Today's Sports 


With TV Programs 


Rugby—Ritsumeikan U. vs. Ni- 
hen U. at Prince Chichibu Field; 
Japan Industrial rugby meet, 
second day,. at Hanazono in 
Osaka, 11 am.; Japan Student 
rugby meet, second day, at 
Mizuho Field in Nagoya, 10 a.m. 
Seccer—Japan High School Soc- 
cer meet, third day, at Nishino- 
wiya 10:30 am. Tennis—Koshien 
New Year tournament, 3rd Gay, 
at Koshien, 10 a.m.; West Japan 
Beppu Tournament, 3rd day, at 
Beppu; Shizuoka New Year tour- 
nament, second day, at Sunpu 
Park Court. Horse Racing—Naka- 
yama Races, second day, at 
Nakayama, 10:30 a.m. (JOCX-TV 
h. 8, 2:35—4 p.m.); Kyoto Races, 
second day, at Yodo, 11 a.m, Box- 
ing—Japan Fiyweight  10-round 
title match, Atsuto Fukumoto vs. 


| 


§ Razorbacks; Dodd’s 


ft | Dodd's 


West Slams East in 
sShrine Game, 21-14; 


pte Cops Gator 


Mooty Shines for 
Record Sullied 


| JACKSONVILLE, Fla. (UP!) 
_-~Jim Mooty, a sandy-haired 
| sped boy who nearly quit foot- 
| ball once because of head injur- 
| ies, bolted 19 yards from scrim-, 
| mage in the third ‘period Satur- 
day to give Arkansas a come 
from-behind 14-7 victory over 


| Georgia Tech in the Gator 
| Bowl. 
The triumph climaxed _ the 


| best football season in Ar kansas’ 
history and sullied the hitherto 
spotless bowl-coaching record 
of Georgia .Tech's Bobby Dodd. 
teams previously had 
| won eight bowl games. 

A Gator Bowl record -crowd 
|of 45,104 and a national televi- 
\sion audience watched the 
| Razorbacks complete “meat 

grinder” touchdown marches of 
|62 yards in.the second period 
and 78 yards in the third. Dur- 
ing those two sustained drives, 
Arkansas threw only one pass. 
This .was Arkansas’ first ma- 
jor bowl victory in,three tries. 
Mooty, who had decided to 
give up football at the close of 
the 1958 season because of head- 
aches, dizziness and temporary 
loss of memory resulting from 


SAN FRANCISCO (U 


give the underdog West a 


PI)—Southern Methodist’s 


brilliant Don Meredith threw two “do or die” touch- 
down passes in the last three minutes of the game to 


bone-crunching 21-14 vic- 


tory over the East in the 35th 
annual Shrine classic Saturday. 
Packing all the drama of a 


‘great game into the last quar- 


ter, Méredith, End Chris Bur- 
ford of Stanford, and Halfback 
Dick Bass of College of the 
Pacific brought the 60,000 par- 
tisan fans in Kezar Stadium to 
their feet with their heroics. 
The winning touchdgwn - was 
set up when a pass interception 
gave the West the ball on its 
own 35. With a minute to go, 
Meredith tossed a dinky little 
pass to tpe sidelines that Bass 
bobbled and then pulled in to 
score on a nine-yard play. 


The. West, .which Iqgoked 
beaten when it trailed with 
three minutes to go, got the 
trying score on a break. The 
East had‘the ball on its own 
20 when Michigan Quarterback 
Dean Look fumbled. Oregon's 
John Ellecox, who had a fine 
day, recovering one other fum- 
ble and intercepting a pass, re 
covered for the West.- On the 
first play, Meredith faded back 
and then shot a high 21-yard 
bullet into the outstretched 
hands of Burford. 


Meredith set a Shrine game 
record by completing 19 out of 
37 passes good for 243 yards and 


high school head injuries, con- 
tributed vital rushing yardage | 
in each march. 

The 22-year-old senior from FE]! 
Dorado, Ark., did not participate 
in Arkansas’ spring football 
drills and rejoined the squad in 
| the fall only after being given a 

| go-ahead by a doctor. 

t Mooty was voted the most 
_Valuable player on the Arkan- 
| sas team while Maxie Baughan, 
,/Georgia Tech’s All-America cen- 
| ter, who played a brilliant defen- 
|sive game, was elected the Yel- | 
,low Jackets’ outstanding play- | 
ler 


On his game-winning run, 
\Mooty took a pitchout from 
Quarterback Jim Monroe, cut 
‘in over right tackle,’ picked up 
|a key block and went over 
‘for the score. Fred Akers then 
kicked the second of his two 
cofWersions. 

It was a rewarding triumph 
\ for Arkansas Coach Frank 
Broyles, a Dood protege hand- 
ling a bowl game for the first 


The Porkers, outweighed an 
average of 16 lbs. per man in 
the starting lineup, fell behind 
in the first period when Geor- 
gia Tech Quarterback Marvin 
Tibbetts sprinted 51 yards 
from scrimmage for a touch- 
beth However, Arkansas, | 
which had possession of the | 
‘ball for only four plays—in- | 
_ctuding one punt—during the. 
entire first period, came storm- 
ing back in the second. 

Taking over the ball on their | 
own 38 after a Georgia Tech 
quick kick, the Razorbacks 
ground out yardage in small 
chunks, taking 18 plays to com- 
plete their touchdown march. 

On their second touchdown 
march, the Razorbacks moved 
78 yards in 10 plays. 


Nakayama Races 

Track—Slightly Heavy (a) first 
choice (c) contender (d) dark horse 
(s) sleeper. 

Ist race: Arabs, 1.200 (11): (f) 
Snaild 4 (c) Akehaya 6 (d) Ginsachi 
5 ¢s) Hanatomoe 1 Makinohikari 4 
Hiryu 6 (4x6) (4-5) (6-1) 

2nd race: 3-y-o: 1,200 (9): (f) 
Senari 5 (c) Mitsuhiro 3 (ad) Kata- 
re (s) Fusamidori 5 (5x3 (5-1) 
( - 

3rd race: Arabs; Hurdle; *2 050 
(7): (f) Suzufuji 1 (c) Hideyu 6 (d) 
Nissin 5 (s) Hanahomare 2 Eiko 
4 (1m6) (5-1) (5-6) 

“th race: Hurdle: 2,600 (7): (f) 
Roll Merry 1 (c) Konryu 2 (d) 
Matsuhikari 5 (s) Kenkabuto 3 (1x2) 
(1-5) (3-2) 

Sth face: 3-y-0; “1,200 (12): (f) 
Tosahide 3 (c) Yumidori 5 (d) Kane- 
izumi 1 (s) Tokinosugata 5 Edoho- 
mare 2 (3x5) (3-1) (5-5) 

6th race: 3-y-o; 1,000 (7): (f) 
Dynamic 5 (c) Nasunozakura 3 (d) 
Harukaze 1 (s) Hekisui (2) Miss 
Hose 6 (5x3) (5-1) (3-2) 

7th race: Arabs; 1,800 (6): (f) 
ing 4 (s) Merry Rentogen 6 (1x2) 
(1-4)" (2-4) 

Sth race: 3-y-o; Special: 1,200 
(6): (f) Grace Gaily 4 (c) Ogura- 
hikari 2 (d) Fair Wood 5 (s) Yashi- 
= Glory 1 Kurofune 3 (4x2) (4-5) 
(2-1) 

9th race: 4-y-o & up; 1,800 (7): 
(f) Hoseio 2 (c) Homaremasao 1 (d) 
Moriibuki 5 (s) Matsuno-O 3 Walter 
6 (2x1) (2-5) (3-1) 

10th race: New Year Stakes: 
2,000 (9): (f) Hamayu 3 (c) Kurino- 
fusa 4 (d) Donryu 6 (s) Korin 5 


Rotan 1 Toyo Ace 2 Seio 6 (3x4) 
(3-6) (6-5) 
lith race: 4-y-o & up: 1,700 (f) 


Hikaruo 6 (c) Inanaki 3 (d) Thun- 
der Man 5 (s) Pearl Ginza 1 Sei- 
ryo 2 Hakutamao 4 Hidechidori 3 
(6x3) (6-5) (5-3). 

Yesterday's Results: 

Ist race: Univers w-450, p-130; 
Arakaze p-150, Gregoly . p-120, 
e-3,110 (4:1); 2m@ races 6-Tetsu 
w-410, p-160; Tone p-320, Masayo 
p-310, c-2,000 (5-4); 3rd race: 
Kusgnagi w-3,590, p-530; Suzu- 
kabuto p-150, Isamihomare p-220, 
c-9,.780 (6-2); Daily Triple: ¥355,.940 
(4-10-98). 4th race: Kokusei 
2,070, p-470; Ichitsubame 
Chiehiro _p-570...c-4,630 
race: Yashima Giants w-280, p-) 
Onwardshiro p-110, Shimagiku p- 
240. c-580 (4-2); Gth race: Yuki-+- 
isami w-300, p-150; Taian p-140, 
c-670 (5-3); Tth race: Matsuhime 
w-530, p-140; Raiko p-130, Suntime 
p-140, c-1,800 (5-6); 8th race: Sei- 
sui w-140, p-110; Fukumasaru p-210, 
e-550 (5-4); Sth race: Gosei w-3id, 
p-210; Miss Higashio p-240, e-1,790 
(1-6): ‘10th race: Yashima Ledie 
w-1,110 p-280; Abudonia  p-180, 
Izusan p-170, c-060 (5-6); lith race: 
Sachinowakasa w-640, p-160; O- 


— \ 


Shigeru Ite, at -Korakuen Gym.. 
6:30 pm. (JOAX-TV, Ch, 44 
9:15-10 p.m.). ; 


~ 


Mitsuru p-280, c-1,140 (6-5). 


Taihei 1 (c) Taiki 2 (d) Tokino Ris- | 


'two touchdowns. The old rec. 
ord was 230 yards set by Tom- 
| my O'Connell of Illinois in 1953. 


For his fine playing in the 
victory, Meredith was chosen 
the game’s outstanding player. 
Lou Cordileone a 245-lb. tackle 
for Clemson who sparked the 
East’s rugged interior line, was 
chosen the outstanding lineman 
of the game. 


| Nearly all of the spectacular 
play was reserved for the sec 
ond half of the game. ° 


The lone first half score came 
in the second period and gave 
the West a 7 halftime lead. 
| Wilcox recovered a Look fumble 
on the East 18. Five plays later, 
Fullback Jack Spikes of Texas 
Christian plunged over for the 
score. 


The East tied it up in the| 
third period on a powerful 59- 
yard march in 10 plays with 
Ohio State’s Bob White plowing 
over from the two. 


During this. drive the line 
play Was so vicious and hard hit- 
ting that the crack of helmet 
against h@élmet and shoulder pad 
against shoulder pad could be 
heard above the din clear up to 
the press box. 

The East, now appearing to 
be in complete charge, went 
ahead early in the fourth period 
on a beautifully executed 52- 
yard pass-run play from Izo to 
'End Don Norton of Iowa. Nor- 
_ton took the ball on the West 
40, got two beautiful blocks in 
,open field and ran alone into 
the end zone, 


It was then that the East 
started making mistakes. The 


and the West recovered to score 
and the secong when the East 
voted against playing for a tie 
and started throwing passes 
with abandon while still deep 
in its own territory. 

The line play was so rugged 


.| able player of the game. 


first came when Look fumbled | 


in the first half that the forward 
wall was taking all the play 
from the backs. Cordileone, 
Jim Houston of Ohio State, 
frequently broke through to 
throw the West Ball-packers. 
for losses. 

Center Sonny Holland of Mon- 
tana State, Gu.rd Armstrong of 
Texas Christian and Ben Rob.in- 
son of Stanford, Guard. Jim 
Davis of Oklahoma and Wilcox 
were outstanding up front for 
the West. 


West *eeee 0 7 Oo 14 21 
Rett oseeee 8 8 TFT 3 


West—Spikes 1 plunge (Bucek 
kick) 

East—White plunge 
(Stickles kick) 

East—Norton 52 pass from Izo 
(Stickles kick) 

West—Burford 21 pass from 
Meredith (Bucek kick) 

West—Bass 9 pass from Mere- 
dith (Bucek kick). 
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Major-College 
Stars Manhandle 
Small-School Foe 


TUCSON, Ariz. (UPI)—Full- 
back Melvin Priddy and Quart- 
erback Richie Lucas romped 
‘through the small-college de- 
fenses Saturday to give the 
major-college all-stars a 53-0 
victory in the second annual 
All-America Bowl. 


Priddy, a hard-driving back 
from Texas Christian Univer- 
sity, scored three touchdowns, 
and was voted the most valu- 
He 
carried the ball 16 times for 
160 yards. The crowd of 14,- 
500 in the University of Ari- 
zona Stadium also watched 
Lucas, brilliant signal caller 
from Penn State, overcome a 
hip injury to for two 
scores and make another him- 
self. 

The victors outgained the 
small schools stars, 497 to 147 
yards, and limited. the opposi- 
tion to 39 yards by rushing. 

Highly touted Billy Cannon 
of Louisiana State, everybody's 
All-America halfback, failed to 
put In an appearance as schédu!- 
ed, but the big-school aggrega- 
tion never needed him. 

After a scoreless first period, 
Priddy ran 19 vards to score 
the gume’s opening touchdown 
in the second quarter. Gordon 
Speers of Riee made it 140 at 
the half with a 24-yard to ~un 
on a pass interception. ~* 

Dwight Nichols of lowa State 
raced 10 yards and Fran Curci 


period touchdowns. Priddy ad- 
ded two more touchdowns in 
the final stanza on a 37-yard 
pass from Lucas and a 1i-yard 
run. Lucas entered the act 
with a 7-yard scoring run and 
hit Paul McGuire of the Cita- 
del for 20 yards and the final 
touchdown just as the final gun 
sounded. The victors didn't 
bother to for the extra 
— with the field already 
covered by fans. 


=: 


of Miami went 30 for third-- 


Syracuse and SEC Are_ 
Big Winners—Cashwise 


NEW YORK (AP)—National 
champion Syracuse and the 
powerful Southeastern Confer- 
ence were the big winners — 
moneywise—in the seven major 
bowl games that climaxed the 
U.S. college football season. 

Adding Saturday's Gator 
Bowl game and the inaugural 
Bluebonnet and Liberty Bowls 
of Dec. 19 to the Rose, Sugar, 
Cotton and Orange Bowls of 


mee | Bowl against Oklahoma. 


drew about 467,000 fans and 
paid an estimated $2,410,000 to 
the competing schools and con- 
ferences involved 


Syracuse, which nailed its 
first bowl victory to cap its 
first unbeaten season, 23-14, 
over hard-playing Texas, wound 
up the individual - moneybags 
with $175,000. ‘The Orange 
men-also held a similar honor 
last Jan. 1 when they took 
away $185,009 for their losing 
appearance in the 1959 Orange 


stand- 


rem Year’s Day, the Big Seven 


From a conference 


of |point, it was the Southeastern 
= | Conference.all the way—thanks 


ee eh 


echboenais Toshio Oku- 
miya of Chuo University's 
cross-country team breasts the 
tape at the finish line in To- 
kyo to give Chuo its ninth To- 
kyo-Hakone-Tokyo marathon 
relay yesterday in the record 
time of 11:59.33. Second place 


4 went to Nihon University. 


to its over-all depth that sent 


\five members into major post- 


season play. — 
| The SEC’ and the member 


am) schools will take away around: 
f | $700,000 or xbout 30 per cent 


.of the total major bowl loot. 

Each of the five competing 
teams—Mississippi and  Loui- 
siana State from the Sugar 
Bowl, Georgia Tech from the 
Gator Bowl, Georgia from the 
Orange Bowl, and Alabama 
from the Liberty Bowl—get the 
conference limit of $85,000 
apiece. In addition, the SEC 
offices and the remaining 
achools will share in a $150,000 


~ |overfiow from the Sugar Bowl, 


$100,000 from Orange Bowl 
$20,000 from the Liberty Bowl 
By | and $5,000 from 
Bowl. 


The Southwest ae A 


‘lalso gets $345,500 to divide up. 


Texas gets $77,500, 
‘expenses, from the 
Bow |; 


including 
Cotton 
Arkansas an estimated 


ee. $4,000 from the Gator Bowl, 


and Texas Christian $60,000 plus 
expenses from the Bluebonnet 
Bowl. In addition, the confer- 
ence ard member schools will 
benefit in a. $98,500 overflow 
from the Cotton Bowl, $20,000 
from the Bluebonnet and an 
estimated $26,000 from the Ga- 
tor Bowl. 


the Gator gj 
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$3,100,000 
Allotted for 


_ Foreign Cars | 


Import of foreign passenger 
cars “will be doubled in fiscal 
1960 over the present fiscal year, 
which ends in March, 


it was | a 


decided by the International |B 


Trade and Industry Ministry. 


An. Official announcement 
this effect will be made about 
Jan. 10. » . 


Foreign currency, allocation 
for purchase of the automobiles 
will be increased to $3,100,000, 
from the $1,553,000 allowed in 
fiscal 1959. > 

However, only those engaged 
in tourism and mass informa- 
tion will qualify for foreign 
currency allotments for this 
purpose. 

Also, no permission will be 
granted to import high-grade 
cars with an exhaust volume 
exceeding 4,000 cubic centime- 
ters and a wheel base measur- 
ing more than 120 inches. 

Of the $3,100,000 earmarked 
for import of cars, $2,500,000 
will be spent on American: 
makes and the rest on Euro- 
pean ones. 

The purchasers of the for- 
eign cars will not be allowed 
to resell them within five years, 
as against three years for those 
imported during fiscal 1959 and 
previously. 


Many Currencies 
Show Instability 


NEW YORK (AP)—Pick’s 
World Currency Report’s annu- 


to| § 


al review Saturday noted the 
“remarkable stability” of West | 
Europe’ s national currencies, | 
but gave a long list of monies, 
that hit historic lows during 
1959. 


These were the monetary 
units of Argentina, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Burma, Cuba, Iceland, 
India, Indonesia, Morocco, Na- 
tionalist China, North Korea, 
Pakistan, Peru, the Philippines, 
Tunisia and Uruguay, the re 
port said. 


On the other hand, six post- 
war highs of free market value 
were set in Communist China, 
East and West Germany, Hong- 
kong, Ireland and by security, 
resident and handpayment ster- 
ling, Pick’s said. ‘ 


The strongest currency was 
Saudi’ Arabia’s rival, which 
gained 18 per cent and the 
weakest units were. the ; Indo- | 
nesian rupiah, down per 
cegt; the 
pér cent, and the Braziliah cru- 
zeiro, down 31 per cent, the 
report said. 


For the second Year, the stu- 
dy added, the United States dol- | 
jar was listed at small dis- 
counts in West European trad- 
ing centers and for the first 
time in Hongkong. It continu-| 
ed to- shrink in § purchasing | 
power. The loss of 1% per cent | 
reduced it to only about 47 per | 
cent of itg purchasing power of | 
1940, the report said. 

Gold hoarding increased | 
among. American. capitalists, | 
Pick’s said, as they were hedg- | 
ing against the “undeniable 
dollar risk.” 


Tokyo's Airline, 
Airmail Schedules 


(Subject to change without notice) 


— eee 


ae ge ee ee - 


Monday 
Departures 
; Mail Time 
Ordinary Registered 

PAA 1030 0540 2205 Sun 
Hawaii, Los Angeles. 
NWA 1900 1350 1230 
U.S.A,, Beattie, Canada. 
) 1630 1615 
San Francisco, U.S.A., 
4AL. 2350 1950 1835 
Hongkong-Bangkok, China, North 


SWISSAIR 1850 1615 
Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 


Korea, Malaya, Singapore. | po 
2325 


Germany. Y via, Saudi Ara 
bia, Egypt, Switzerland. 
PAA 1100 2205 Sun. 
Honolulu, San Francisco. 
JAL 1450 1000 - 1000 
Ryukyu. | . | 
KLM 1545 1040 1040 
Australia, New Zealand and other 
Oceania Is. , 
KLM 2300 


1850 1625 
Philippines, Italy, Malta, Tunisia, 
. Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika, Ma- 
dagascar, B. Congo, Angola, Zan- 
zibar.* . 


All 1 1835 

India, Nepal, British East Africa 
Zanzibar, Madagascar, Mozambi- 
que, East Bom- 
bay. 

SAS 2320 ‘1850 1755 

Thailand, Indonesia, Egypt, Eritrea, 


Ethiopia, Sudan, Syria, Switzer- 
land, Albania, Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Poland, Ruma- 


nia, Yugoslavia. Hongkor'g-Bang- 
kok - Calcutta - Karachi - Cairo- 
Geneva-Zurich, 

CPAL 1815 , 


Vancouver - Winnipeg - Toronto - 


1430 1040 
Okinawa-Manila. 


1040 


Air F ce 08930 Tues. 2340 2340 
South Vietnam, Carmbodiam Laos, 
Paris 

Arrivals 


PAA San Francisco-Honolulu. 
4AL. Los Angeles-Honolulu 
NWA Seattle-Shemya.- 


NWA Seoul. 

NWA Taipei-Okinawa, 

PAA Philadelphia - Idlewild - 
London - Frankfurt - Istanbul - 
Beirut - Karachi - Calcutta-Bang- 
Kok-Hongkong. 

1745 CAT Taipei-Okinawa. 

1805 All London-Dusseldorf- 
Geneva-Betrut-Bomba¥}-Calcutta- 
Bangkok-Hongkong. ' 

2250 SAS Copenhagen-Dusseldorf- 
Zurich-Rome-Cairo-Karachi- 
Calcutta-Bangkok-Manila. 

2245 Air France Paris-Frankfurt- 
Athens-Teheran-Deihi-Bangkok- 
Saigon-Hongkong. 

1555 CPAL Hongkong 

1815 JAL Hongkong-Taipei 
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Scientists use manipulators, or mechanical “arms,” to con- 


duct experiments on radioactive materials at the largest pri- 
vately-owned “hot cell” in the world. The facility was built 
by Atomics International, a division of North American Avia- 
tion, Inc., for examination of frradiated fuel materials and 


other nuclear reactor components. 


It is part of the com- 


pany'’s 290-acre nuclear field laboratory in the Santa Susana 


Mountains near Los Angeles. 


Manipulators permit the scientist 


‘to carry out remote examination of materials. Atomic Energy 
Commission equipment is included in the “hot cell” for work 


on AEC projects. 


Japanese Farmers to Aim 
At Quality Production 


With the remarkable increase 
of international trade in recent 
years, building up of the com- 
petitive power of Japan's farm 
products in the world market 
while seeing a rise in the liv- 
ing standards of the farming 
population has become the most 
vital problem for Japanese agri- 
culture. 


Some observers point out 
that there are three major ‘agri- 
culture issues to be tackled by 
policy makers of the country 
this year. The first is liberali- 
zation of import of agricultural 
products; the second, improve- 
ment of the living conditions of 
small and medium-size farmers 
and the third, increase of pro- 
ductivity. . ‘ 


corporations. The Agriculture- 
Forestry Ministry is reported 
to be preparing legislative meas- 
| ares for such corporations, 

| The main motive being the 
elevation of living standards 
| thereby, the steps to aid farm- 
ers are expected to contribute 
toward mechhnization in farm- 
ing. 

Thus, it cam easily be undcer- 
stood: that the third issue con- 
cerning * Japanese agriculture, 
increased productivity, is close- 
ly eonnected with the second. 

Improved Growing Methods 

Stepped up productivity is a 
| matter of urgent necessity since 
_international competition has 
| Become keener in world trade. 

The Agriculture-Forestry Min- 


THE JAPAN TIME: 


Only through the satisfactory jstry this year is expected to 
settlement of all these issues | particularly encourage improve- 
can Japan's agriculture achieve ment in growing methods. for 
further advancement, it is said.| wheat, sugar beets, soybeans 


m.peso, down 38 | 


KLM Amsterdam-Anchorage. / 


ae 


1145 JAL Seattle. 


Foreign Imports 
It is. widely agreed that the 
first important question in draft- 
ing Japan's agriculture policy 


in 1960 is the liberalization of | 


imports of foreign farm pro 
ducts. 

The liberalization move has 
come to be a worldwide trend, 
and the Tokyo session of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs 


and Trade last autumn accelerat- | 


ed the trend remarkably. Some 
of GATT’s member 
went so far as to suggest that 
excise upon imported 

be restrained through 
GATT. 

Japan is expected to liberalize 
import of soybeans. Manila 
hemp and four other ftems this 
year, due chiefly to heavy pres- 
sure frg@m the United States. 


To help farmers cope with the 


anticipated inflow of cheaper 
foreign beans and bean oil, the 
Government is planning to 
undertake the task of teaching 
them a better way of growing 
soybeans and rapeseed. 

Small and medium-size oil 
manufacturers will also be ad 
vised to take such drastic steps 
as merging and establishi 
joint refining factories. 

Japan's “mitswmata” 
werthia chrysantha) industry, 
which is expected to suffer a 
heavy biow through the liberalh- 
zation of Manila 
will also be compelled to mech- 
anize its raw material transpor- 
tion facilities so as to cut down 
production cost. 

Despite such efforts for import 
liberalization, some observers 
predict criticism for Japan when 
it goes through GATT screen- 


ing in regard to protective meas- | 


ures for domestic farming prod- 
ucts this spring. It is certain 
to be subjected to criticism in 
connection with its application 
of the Food Control Law on im- 
rted wheat and the supplying 
of. subsidies to sugar beet grow- 
ers. 

The international trend to- 
be said to have created for 
Japan’s agriculture and its 
policy makers a serious ordeal 
this year. 

Japan’s fishing industry is 
also facing various difficult in- 
ternational problems, such as 
those arising from the Russo- 
Japanege fishery agreement, tthe 
U.S.-Canada-Japan fishery agree- 
ment and the South Korea-im- 


posed Rhee Line. 
Deepening of the 


and fishing has sorhe other as- 
pects. For example, the Japa- 
nese Government is scheduled 
to send advisory groups to In- 
dia, Thailand, Afghanistan and 
Ethiopia to help establish agri- 
cultural or fishery centers in 
these countries. 
good number of trainees 
from Southeast Asian countries 
are expected to come to Japan 
to study not only farming tech- 
niques but also financing policy 
for farmers. Japan, on_ its 
part, is to send agricultural at- 
taches to Hamburg and four 
other cities to keep the govern- 
ment informed on world agri- 
culture. 
Farm Conditions 
The second question to be 
faced by the Government this 
year. in framing agriculture 
policy ig the elevation of liv- 
ing conditions of farming peo- 
ple. z 
How to ,better the present 
small-scale, inadequate farming 
system, which is the root cause 
of poverty among the major- 
ity of farmers, has recently be- 
come a political issue. One pos- 
sible solution, suggested by 
mandarin orange growers in 
Shizuoka Prefecture last vear, 


nations | 


farm, 


emp import, 
i 


interna- ‘ 


icult . 
tional relations in agricu ure ‘Given Reproof 


and rape seed through mechani- 
| gation and other rationalization 
| steps. 

Bolstering of fruit growing 
|; and cattle raising, much more 
profitable fields than the aver- 
|} age in agriculture, will also be 
a leading aim in this ‘year’s agri- 
/ culture policy. The two fields 
are those in which Japan car 
| compete with foreign codnter- 


' 


; 


; 


The Government is also ex- 
| pected to place special emphasis 
_on increasing the farming popu- 
lation iri Hokkaido since the 
area still has much land to be 
reclaimed. .- 

The first 10 years-«since the 
end.of World War II for Japan's 
| agriculture were spent in secur- 
| ing a necessary amount of food, 
| and the next five years, in ex- 
| panding production. 
| The new 1960, however, will 
_ constitute the start of an era 
|of “improvement of quality,” to 
‘establish Japan's agriculture as 
_an industry which can compete 
‘in the world market. 


|Ceylon, Red China 
"® Extend Agreement 


(Edge- 


COLOMBO (AP)—Ceylon and 
| Red China have agreed to ex- 


| tend their rubber-rice agreement 
| for another year. 
However, 
rubber and rice which each 
|; will be obliged to buy have 
| been substantially -reduced. 
| Ceylon will sell 17,000 metric 
tons of rubber as against 30,- 
|000 last vear and China will 
| supply 160,000 metric tong of 
rice as against 230,000 tons last 
year. 
| The rubber will be sold at tue 
| Singapore price’ plus five cents 
_per pound for handling and 
|other charges. Ceylon will 
| pay 30 pounds one shilling per 
‘metric ton of rice f.o.b. with- 
out bags. This price is 19 shil- 
| lings less than China charged 
,in 1959. China will be able to 
| buy a further 5,000 tons of rub- 


|ward import liberalization. may | per under the agreement. This} 


she will cover by the export 
to Ceylon of’ Chinese goods 
|} other than rice. 

_ Trade pact talks which open- 
ed in China Nov. 1 broke down 
and the Ceylon delegation re- 
turned at the end of November. 
Subsequently Ceylon’s ambas- 
sador in China succeeded. in 
concluding the agreement, 


Kazakh Leaders 


MOSCOW (AP)—The Central 
Committee of the Kazakhstan 
Republic’s Communist Party 
will meet next Friday to dis 
cuss methods of bolstering that 
area’s agriculture, the Kazakhs- 
tan Pravda reports. : 

An éditorial in an tédition of 
the provincial party paper re- 
ceived here Saturday’ said 
criticism of the republic's 
agricultural lag made last Sun- 


of the Soviet Union's Commu- 
nist Party and by Premier 
Nikita S.. Khrushchev’ § was 
entirely just. 


In summing up the role ‘of 


jagriculture in the seven-year 


plan, Khrushchev told N.1L 
Belyayev, Kazakhstan party 
boss, and D. A. Kunayev, the 
republic's Premier, that the 
failure to organize a 
harvest was their fault. 

“Tf we don't tell you the truth 
at,this plenary meeting, you 
certainly are not going to. be 
told it in Kazakhstan,” Khrush- 
chev said. 

The newspaper indicated the 
republic’s party officials were 
ready to confess their faults, ac- 
cept feproof and discuss how 


is the setting up of agriculture/their mistakes can be corrected. 
. 


the quantities of | 


day by the Central Committee | 


—__— 


ED 


| The year 1960 is expected to 
| be another ‘good but turbulent 

one for the local stock market 
j}and a number of formidable 
| obstacles will have to be hurd 
| ed in the new year. 


| From the outset of the year 
'the stock market will have to 
| carefully watch monetary de- 
| VenOpenennn. A further hike in 
the officiai discount rate appear- 


tled to be in the offing. 


Of course, the economic cli- 
mate both at home and abroad 
is much different from the mid- 
57s when successive hikes in 
the Bank of Japan discount 
rate set the stock market down 
for a heavy loss. 

Practically all sectors of the 
national economy, with the ex- 
ception of coals and shipbuild- 
ings, are expected to produce 
sensational records on’ sales 
and profits side. 

There is the possibility of the 
economy becoming overheated 
which may include official ac- 
tion on monetary lines but 
some observers opine that the 
reaction may .be only temporary 
as in the case of Wall Street 
in the first half of 1959 which 
was able to weather successive 
hikes in the Federal Reserve 
discount rates. 

However, the rising trend in 
wholesale prices which was not- 
ed in the latter months of the 
previous year could affect Ja- 
pan’s foreign exchange pay- 
ments balance, particularly with 
the liberalization of trade. 

Thus, the beginning of the 
year may not be as auspicious 


Indonesia to Buy - 
S'pore Textiles 


SINGAPORE (UPI)—Indone- 
sia will buy US$17 million worth 
of cotton textiles from Singa- 
pore this month via a govern- 
ment-to-government arrange- 
ment, according to reports from 
textile circles. 

They said ténders had been 
called for by the Government 


| shortage in Indonesia. Unoffi- 
cial indications were that Indo- 
nesia would pay for the cloth 
with rubber in the course of the 
year. 

Traders understood deliveries 
had to be made to Indonesian 
ports by Jan. 31. Merchants 
here said they had ample stocks 
to fill the order. 

The arrangement was hailed 
throughout Singapore as a sign 
that trade relations were quick- 
ly improving with Indonesia and 
| that the outlook for the trade 
_ year was vastly improved. 


New Yorker to Buy 
H’kong Grey Cloth 


HONGKONG (Kyodo-Reuter) 
—A prominent New York -tex- 
tile broker, Arthur A. Seidman, 
arrived here from Tokyo Satur- 
day on a 14-day textile purchas- 
ing mission. 

Seidman told reporters he 
would negotiate with the Hong- 
kong textile mills for the pur- 
chase of 50 million square yards 
of grey cloth for the year 1960- 
61. 

He said last year his firm 
bought 35 million square yards 
of grey cloth from Hongkong; 
its quality was “very good.” 

He said the world market 
prices were high and England 
and the United States were pay- 
ing top prices for the grey 
cloth. 
| Seidman said in the United 
| States market supply was “3 
per cent short of what we need” 
and. attributed this shortage to 
“controlled production.” 

Asked whether there was any 
possibility of the United States 
restricting impdrts of Hongkong 
textiles, Seidman said: “I do 
not believe there will be 


any 


States Government but I be- 
lieve Hongkong will institute 
self-imposed quotas—just as 
Japan did—if there should be 
an outcry from the United 
States.” 


) INSURANCE 


Everyone here from 
the office boy to 
the Manager 
wishes you 


. A Happy. New Year 
: and ri 
Success 
in 1960 


‘ 
——— ——— 


Take calculated risks . 
and leave your 
worries with the 


toy 
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TICKER TALK 


By a STAFF WRITER 


for cloth to relieve a present’ 


control coming from the United | 


= 


as in the past two years. In 
the immediate months, the 
stock market will have to: ab. 
sorb the huge new stock sub- 
ecriptions which will record an 
all-tirhe high. 

The business situation in the 
United States also needs watch- 
ing as the effects of the steel 
strike penetrate throughout the 
U.S. economy. 

Brokers in general maintain 
a bullish stand and there will 
be sufficient’ good news from 
the corporation front to back 
them up. However, investors in 
general must’ be prepared for 
a certain amount of bitter to- 
ora with the sweet. 

As trade restrictions are re- 
moved gradually on basic raw 
materials and finished products, 
many industries which have 
been propped up by the protec- 
tive policies of the Government 
might well lose their present 
position in the stock market. 

Despite the general advance, 
price movements are expected 
to be highly irregular and in- 
vestors will have to engage in 
a considerable amount of 
switching from one stock to an- 
other, 


France Repays 
Loans in Advance 


WASHINGTON (Ap)—The 
Export-Import Bank Sunday 
hailed the “sound fiscal policies” 
of France. 

The praise eame in the wake 
of a payment of $24 million 
France made on installments on 
two loans not due until 1962 
and 1963. 

This payment had been made 
in addition to regular semian- 
nual installments, the bank said. 
France paid $59,300,000 alto- 
| gether on Dec. 31, a day in ad- 
| vance, due to the long holiday 
weekend. 

Bank President Samuel C. 
Waugh in announcing the pay- 
ment said: 

“France’s repayment is sig- 
nificant of continuing improve- 


due in substantial part to soun 
policies of the Govern- 
ment. The board of directors 
of the Export-Import Bank com- 
pliment those in charge of the 


fiscal 


finances of the Republic. of 
France on this’ significant 
event.” 


Rubber Production 


KUALA LUMPUR, Malaya 
(AP)—Natural rubber produc- 
tion will again fall short of 
world demand in 1960, the Na- 
tural Rubber Development 
Board reported in Kuala Lum- 
pur Saturday. The board said 
production was expected to 
reach 2,050,000 tons—about 35,- 
000 tons short of demand. Pro- 
duction was 25,000 tons short in 
1958 and 70,000 tons short last 
year, ray 


ment in the French reap ane 


| 
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U.K. Leaders 
To Visit 
Washington 


WASHINGTON (UPI)—Three 
British Cabinet ministers are ex- | 
pected in Washington this 
month to discuss Air Foree, 
traffic, shipping and European 
Free Trade Area (EFTA) prob- 
lems. 

They are: ° 

Air Minister George Ward, 
who is expected to arrive here 


Monday as the guest of the 
United States Air Force. 
Transport Minister Ernest 


Marples, who is due here Jan. 
11 to discuss traffic problems 
and the setting up of a Shipping 
Authority comprising United 
States and European shipping 
interests. 

Minister of the Board of Trade 
Roger Maulding, who will arrive 
Jan. 18 to discuss EFTA and 
other tradé problems. 

Ward is expected to remain 
in Washington briefly, since the 
main purpose of his trip is to 
visit the strategic air command 
base near Omaha, Nebraska; the 
Air Force College at Colorado 
Springs, and the Douglas air- 
craft factory at Los Angeles. 

Marples is expected to be here 
from Jan. 1 to 15. He will 
spend Jan, 2 discussing traffic 
problems with the transport 
division of the Commerce De- 
partment, ta see if he can get 
any ideas how to solve the Lon- 
don traffic problem and other 
traffic’ headaches. 

He will be at the State De- 
partment Jan. 13 to discuss set’ 
ting up the Shipping Authority. 

At present there is a stale- 
mate. The European shipping 
nations are demanding that the 
authority’ should be at the am- 
bassadorial level whereas the 


,im particular. 


' importers, 


State Department wants it at the | 
shipping attache level with the | 


Floor Covering Exports 


kxpected to 


———~ 


Up in Price 


By SHELDON WESSON 


KOBE—Due partly to a re- 
duction in the so-called wool 
“link premiums” and partly to 
the yarn-content problem aris- 
ing from the new American 
fiber indentification law, prices 
of both cotton and wool floor 
coverings exported from Japan 
for retail selling in the United 
States during most of 1960 will 
be 10 to 15 per cent higher, 
f.o.b. basis. 

The link premium—that is, 
the profit from the re-sale of 
certain priority import rights 
for raw wool, which has an in- 
direct price-reduction effect — 
has come down drastically in 
the past few months. The Gov- 
ernment and wool spinning in- 
dustry are full of talk of liber- 
alized imports’ of raw wool in 
the near future. This means 
that the advantage of possess- 
ing socalled link rights for im- 
port is worth much less. 


Manufacturers and exporters 
are taking drastic steps Wo 
standardize the fiber content 
of wookblend floor coverings 
In the case of 
cotton, the problem is_ less 
acute, both in terms of the fiber 
content of yarns and in terms 


turers to make the specified 
blends; and the manufacturers 
have agreed among themselves 
to buy yarn only from. mills 
which agree to the standards, 
and whose yarn will be sub- 
jected to periodic quality checks 
for fiber content by the asso- 
ciation. 


This approach will necessitate 
a basic change in the manufac- 
turing processes. In the case 
of hooked rugs, the wool fiber 
content of the edges has been 
higher than - background of 
floral designs, for example. Now 
the yarns must be uniform 
throughout. In the case of tube 
mats, yarns of different fiber con- 
tents have been braided around 
the same center, and ultimately 
sewn into the rug. Now all 
the yarns in the same rug must 
be of the same fiber content. 

For cotton rugs, a single 
standard yarn cogtaining 60 per 
cent cotton has been decided 
upon. 

Importance of Wiltons 

In the case of Wiltons, the 
importance of which continues 
to grow in the export picture, 
the problem is less conspicuous. 
Most Wiltons are either 100 per 
cent wool or 50-60 per cent 


of the quantity 6f goods involv- 
ed. 
These steps have been taken 


blends. So only two or three 
yarn quality categories must be 


at the insistence of American | established. 


who in turn have 


_ For Wiltons, too,‘a special 


been under pressure from their! problem arises, in competition 


retailer customers. But it is 
the importer to whom distribu- 
tors and retailers have recourse; 
while the importer can go no 
further back along the line, and 
so will be stuck in case of mis- 
labelled goods. . 

So trade sources here say 
they are determined to live up 
to the new law in-every detail, 
for the protection of their im- 
porter customers—and, ultima- 
tely, for the protection of their 


ambassadors to come ‘in only if own business. 


needed. 


Marples is due to arrive in| effect, works to the advantage remain slow for a while until: 


The new American law, in 


with carpets selling in the US. 
from other countries. Belgian 
goods, it is said, are mostly 100 
per cent virgin wool. Japanese 
‘carpets will suffer by compari- 
son if they must reveal the per- 
‘centage of re-processed wool, 
‘said to be about 30 per cent 
average. This may include a 
general up-trading in Wiltons 
qualities sold to the U.S. 
Business has slowed down in 
recent weeks while the manu- 


identification system, and may 


New York Monday and will go/| of the better-known and better-| American importers absorb the 


to Los 


Denver to study traffic problems | exporter here, who has a con- 
before coming here. He leaves | tinuit~ of business to protect. 
here on Jan. 15 for Baltimore? Marginal producers and export- 
to study what is called elec- ers who try to get around the 


Angeles, Chicago and established manufacturer and shock of the price advances, ac- 


cording to informed sources. 
However, it is predicted that 

export volume for tube mats 

and hooked rugs combined will 


facturers worked out the fiber- 
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refused, because goods contain-|eral level of Wiltons quality’s 
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signated — in the home furnishings 
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GATEWAY TO THE WESTERN U.S.A. 


Many of the world’s leading shipping lines and their shipper customers now use the 
modern, economical facilities of the Port of Long Beach. Tonnage and ship arrivals 
are at the highest point in our history. A continuous expansion program is providing 
_new-piers, berths and transit sheds which will be available in the near future. We 
invite inquiries from shipping lines, importers and exporters regarding present 
facilities and those under construction. 
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LINES, 
IMPORTERS, 
EXPORTERS:> 


Please write (on your letterhead) 
for complete details and for, 
“Harbor Highlights," the Port's 
free, quarterly news magazine. 


—mm| =| HE PORT OF LONG BEACH OFFERS THESE ADVANTAGES: 


1, Fast access by truck via non-stop “‘freeways" to Los Angeles and other 
Western U.S.A. cities. an 

. Modern piers¢transit sheds and warehouses. . 

. Excellent stevedor 


steel scrap. 


.< . 


IP VIA 


my 


ing services for all general arid bulk cargoes, grain and 


10 to 20 minute run from berth to open sea. 
- Dockside rail trackage connecting with major transcontinental railroads. 
. Radar-radio ship pilotage. 


PORT 


OF LONG BEAC 


S.A. 


Dept. J.T., P.O. Box 570, Long Beach, California, U. 
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dustry has a big carry-over of} Japan's merchant tonnage, too, 
coal stocks for the past two) rose sharply from 1,870,000 tons 
years, and demand for coal has| in 1950 to 6,280,000 tons in mid- 
slumped owing to the fact that) 1959 to excecd the prewar level, 
domestic coal is relatively high- | although the industry still had 
er priced than foreign coal and| many rroviems pending. The 
. crude oil. market slump since 1957 had 
many coal companies which | nit hard the Japanese shipping 
could not issue dividends oF | .nterprise 
“ " D > §- 

had to reduce them. This year,> 16.2 was how gradually improv- 
it appears that even though’ 


Last year, there were | 


the coal industry may try to 
streamline business by dismis- 
sals of personnel and other 
steps, it still will be unable to 
surmount its difficuity, As for 
shipping, sudden improvement 
of e shipping situation can- 
not be expected, although reg- 
ular sailings have. now stabiliz- 
ed and export trade volume has 
increased. . 
Generally speaking, 
electrie¢ appliances, 
tion and food lines which de- 
pend on domestic consumption 
appear in for a good year. 
On the other hand, mining 
centering on coal and shipping, 
which is burdened with super’ 


steel, 


.shipping firms 


t 


construc: | 


ing, but the business foundation 
of Japanese shipping enterprises 
was still weaker than that of 
in most. other 
chief maritime countries: 


' 


; 


' 


The shipping bust-,) 


' 


» 


| 


| 


of 678.10 reached last Aug. 3 
when the market began to slide 
in apprehension over the effects 
the Khrushchev visit might 
have on defense spending and 
az Wall Street began to worry 
about a prolonged steel strike. 

The breakthrough to a new 
top in the Dow industrials was 
cheered in Wall Street as a good 
psychological omen on which to 
begin 1960 trading this Monday. 
It was touch-and-go on Thurs- 
day whether the Dow could hold 
enough of its gains made in the 
first hour to remain above the 


Asao predicted that interna-| ojq record by the close. Twice 
tional competition would grOW pefore in December sessions the 


increasingly as a result of the 
liberalization of ‘the foreign 
trade and exchange. 


With this | fall below 


Dow had ey the Aug. 3 fig- 
ure in the first hour anly to 
it by the market 


in mind, the Government should | close, thus failing to set a rec- 
shape shipping policies and the | ord. 


shipping enterprises themselves 
should try 
lots, he said, 


Toshio Okawa, president of | 
OSK, predicted that the bright | of 60 stocks made a_.net gain 
outlook for domestic and over- | of $2.50 on the week, closing at 
$230.50, still well below the Aug. 


seas. business, the world trend 


A thiré failure would have 


to improve their) been greatly depressing to the 
"bullish contingent. 


The Associated Press average 


_tions, tax-loss sales_as well as 


on Monday by_some of the big 


gainers of the year as this was | 


the first trading day on which 
profits could be established for 
income tax purposes a full year 
away. This is due to. the four- 
day delivery rule.on the New 
Yerk stock exchange. 


The market milled inconclu- 


sively on Tuesday but the year- | 


end rally was well under way | 
on, Wednesday. Heavy buying 
onUthat day‘*and Thursday fi- 
nally gave Wall Street the tradi- 
it expects be- 
aml New 


Ww 


tienal advance 
tween Christmas 
Year's Day. 


The five most active stocks | 
week on the New York 
Hupp 
Corp., up % at 9% on 212,800 
shares; Standard Oil (New Jer- 
sey), up 2% at 49%; Ampex, off 
4% at 107%; Walworth, up 1 at 
14%; and American Telephone, 


last 


stock exchange were: 


up 3% at 79%. 


US. Business 


and your whole family will have | 


cious livingroom, diningroom, study, 
maidrooms, 2 bathrooms, stateside 
kitchen, telephone, large beautiful 
lawn garden, carport, deluxe condi- 
tion (furnishable). Similar houses, 
Azabu,. Akasaka, Shibuya, Gotanda, 
from 45,000. Overseas, 56-2888, 
56-5281. 


(located In Iwakuni, Japan. Phone 
2300 or 3300. 


| 1959 FORD Custom, four-door, radio 
| heater, standard shift, white blue 
| Styletone; But for resale January | 
 : 1961; $2,600 MPC, Yokohama 
2-8691. 
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annuated ships and a big de-| toward trade liberalization, re-|3 record of $235.80. It was the 
ficit, confronts poor business jaxation of the East-West ten-| best gain in three weeks for this 
prospects’ for awhile. Spin-| sion ard promotion of the East- | indicator. . 959 ; 
ning, machinery, automobiles, | test pth et exchange—all Volume Of 13,342,898 shares WALL ST. IN 1 es eh oy ~ es a om o \ 
oil and paper pulp face stiff/ is would gradually benefit’ compared with 11,447,114 in the Electronics group has best gain: — , 7 — 
international competition, de-| the shipping industry, previous week, also shortened| | Worst performers: , oils. PRISCILLA’S POP By Al Vermeer ° 
pending upon Government to four days by the Christmas| | Steck Prices saat sain 6 ened : . | a 
prem ggpe sgn to Uberaliza-| Thorny Road Ahead holiday. “This week’s average Stock ! o ——. Ey 

0 ‘ daily turn 1335, ~* 
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tlass-domed plaza bridging a 
busy intersection is part of a 
unique 20-million-dollar build- 
ing project planned In down- 
town Minneapolis. 

The developmient will include 
a 16-story office building, roof- 
top garden, shopping arcade, 
200ainit motel and a 1,000-car 
parking ramp. Comstruction is 
scheduled to begin next fall 
‘with completion in 1962, 


ra 


were still about 25 million tons 
of ships under construction or 
on order at the world’s ship- 
yards and about 12 miilion tons 
of ships were laid up. The Japa- 
nese shipping rypeds | sye in 
particular, would have go a 
thorny road for a considerable 
time to come, he said. 

Okada said there could be 
no genuine recovery of the 
Japanese shipping Industry as 


reinvestment and last minute 
purchases by institutions and 
other large investors. 

A feature of the week was an 
advance by the long-neglected 
and much-maligned oils. Some 
of the buying, brokers said, was 
purely on a trading basis by 
those who figure these stocks 
were due for a rise as soon as 
the tax-losg selling had evaporat- 
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The Democratic Outlook 
What the new year has in store for Japan is a question 
not easy to answer, since no sensible newspaper claims 


to be a prophet. 


But some events which are expected to 


take place in January seem to indicate the future to 


some extent. 


Prime Minister Nobusuke Kishi is expected to lead 


the Japanese delegation to 


Washington, D.C. where the 


new Security Treaty is scheduled to be signed on the 


19th inst. 


This event will mark another milestone in Japan’s 


cooperation with the United 


States for peace and security 


in the Far East. While Japan has neither the intention 


nor the’ power to use the 


Self-Defense Forces in any 


expeditionary operations, this country can nevertheless 
contribute to the cause of peace by remaining one of the 
most stabilized and prosperous‘ spots in Asia firmly 
dedicated to democratic principles. 4 


The 34th regular Diet, 


which is scheduled to start 


its proceedings later this month, is , expected to ratify 
the new treaty. Despite the fierce opposition by the 
Sécialists, most observers agree, the treaty will be ratified 
without causing the Diet to be dissolved and leading to 
a general election at this time. 
Theoretically, the revision of the Security Treaty 
be considered -to be important enough to justify a 
‘general election but, as a matter of fact, the issue has 


been pending so long that 
already been aired and the 
ascertained pretty well. 


all sorts of opinions have 
popular reactions have been 


Thus far, the Kishi Cabinet has concluded the repara- 


tions agreement with 


Vietnam 


and carried out the 


repatriation to North Korea. But the signing and ratifica- 
tion of the new Security Treaty will no doubt he its 
largest achievement in the field of foreign relations. 


Prime Minister Kishi, however, does not appear to 
be considering the completion of the task as an opportunity 
for retirement. On the contrary, he is reported to be 
planning a reshuffle of the Cabinet and the party posts 
after the 34th Diet comes to an end late in May. Presumably, 
_the reshuffie will pave the way for what Kishi has termed 
a “long-range” Administration. oa 

The Prime Minister is furthér planning to revise the 
Election Law in favor of a small electorate system and 
to put more teeth in the Police Duties Execution Law. 
These legislative undertakings, however, may touch off 
controversies and may also necessitate a general election 


next autumn. 


In the background, there lies the fact. that Prime 


Minister Kishi’s term as the 


Liberal-Democratic president 


will expire next January. It can consequently be anticipat- 
ed that some influential Liberal-Democrats may maneuver 
with an eye upon the presidency during. the course of 


the year. 


Mr. Kishi himself is one of the most hopeful candidates 


not be entirely amiss to point out that individual political 
ambition may prove so potent as to cause much trouble 


and even threaten the unity 


time, however, we see no one really suited 


Mr. Kishi. 


of the ring pasty. At this 
to succeed 


. 


Since the revision of the Security Treaty will have 
been finished by then, it is reasonable to assume that the 
Gevernment will be devoting much more attention to 


Japan’s relations 


ith Communist China. 

ies with the United Statés, it is only 
try something in order to adjust her 
munist China, whose position in Asia 
regarded despite its rabid communism. But 


the issue must be handled from a unified national view- 


point. 
personal ambitions. 


No one must be allowed to utilize the issue for 


Recently, a prominent member of the Government 


party has openly suggested 


the retirement of Mr. Kishi 


after the Security Treaty is ratified. His argument favors 
the formation of a new Cabinet dedicated to normalization 


of relations with Communist China. 


We doubt whether 


this kind of argument serves any good purpose at all. 
The Red China issue is tough enough to solve without 


someone adding complexities 
will be able to make steady 


to it. But, we believe, Japan 
progress by taking a unified 


national stand on the issue, while the trend of world 
politics will no doubt have much bearing upon this kind 


of problem. 


" Within this month, the new Democratic Socialist Party — 
to be inaugurated under the leadership of 


expected 
Suehiro Nishio ard other Socialist rebels. 


As its name 


suggests, the new party will venture upon a new democratic 
socialism, as against social democracy in the German sense 


of the word which in the past 


has shown Marxist tendencies. 


With the two major parties assuming positions poles 
apart,-the so-called two-party system of this country has 


often disappointed the people. . 
of the new third party important. 


And that makes the role 
There is reasonable 


grounds to hope that the new party will further increase 
its strength, though it is too early to predict the exact 


number of Diet seats to be 


commanded by it. 


Director Yujiro Iseki of the 
Foreign Office Asian Affairs 
Bureau conferred Tuesday with 
Korean Ambassador Yiu Tai Ha 
but they failed to reach any 
agreement on pending iSsues. 

ith this, the Japan-ROK talks 
have been carried into another 
year again, and the four months 
of effort since the resumption 
of the talks on Aug. 12 have 
proved so far fruitless. 

Iseki, while counting upon an 
offside chance for a last-minute 
rapprochement, received a tele- 
phone call from the Korean mis- 
sion Wednesday morning but it 
merely confirmed that the nego- 
tiators should meet some time in 
January. 

Since Iseki must attend a 
diplomatic conference in Hong- 
kong from Jan. 13 through 20, 
that méant that the Japan-ROK 
talks probably mugg wait until 
his return from” Hongkong. 
Most members of the Korean 
mission were also scheduled to 
go home tenfporarily. 

This outcome has sorely dis- 
appointed the families of Japa. 
nese fishermen detained in 
Pusan, whose return was one of 
the main issues at the Iseki-Yiu 
talks. The Japanese fishermen 
were captured ,for allegedly 
“poaching” inside what Korean 
President Syngman Rhee pro- 
claimed to be off-limits to Japa- 
nese fishing activities. 


Vexing Issue 


That fishing boundary, known 
as the Rhee line here and as the 
“peace” line if South Korea, 
seals off a large area of high 
seas and it -has always been a 
source of irritation to this coun- 
try. It has become one of the 
mosh..vexed issues between the 
two countries. 

Despite the Rhee line and all 
other differences, Japan was 
hopeful oh Aug. 12 of an 
amicable settlement, because the 
talks were then resumed on the 
basis of a Korean notification 
that Korea wag ready to resume 


Weekly News Review 


By KAZUO KURODA 

the talks “without attaching any 
conditions.” 

,That notification seemed to 
indicate a basic change of 4t- 
titude on the part of the Repub- 
lic of Korea, because the ROK 
had béen vehemently denounc- 
ing the Japanese Red Cross 
plan to repatriate Koreans in 
Japan, if they so desire, to Com- 
munist North Korea. Japan 
considered repatriation as a 
purely humanitarian matter, 
whatever destination may be 
chosen, but asked the Interna- 
tional Red Cross to oversee the 
process in order to assure com- 
plete freedom in the choice of 
tye destination. 

When the ROK proposed on 
July 30 resumption of talks 
“without attaching any condi- 
tion,” Foreign Minister Fuji- 
yama was elated and was full 
of praise for the “resolution” 
on the part of President Rhee. 
But his hope was soon shatter- 
ed by subsequent Korean state- 
ments that Korea was deter- 
mined to block the repatriation 
even by force, 


Repatriation Started 


The repatriation was started, 
however, on Dec. 14. The third 
greup of 991 repatriates sailed 
last Monday for 
North Korea, aboard two Rus- 
sidn ships, the Krylion and the 
Tobolsk. 

Before the start of the re- 
patriation the police keeping 
watch over Niigata, the port of 
departure, arrested on Dec. 4 
a self-styled Korean newspaper- 
man Cha Chin on suspicion of 
sabotage attempted against the 
Red Cross center at the port. He 
was cauht while receiving dy- 
namite and gasoline from an- 
other man, who was also arrest- 
ed. Cha told the police and 
later the press also that he 
plotted with Ambassador Yiu 
and a third s@cretary of the 
ROK mission to blow up the 
Red Cross center and that 


THE DEAD SEA COMMUNITY. 
By Kurt Schubert. Translated by 
John W. Doberstein. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1959. 178 pp. 
$3.75. 


As interesting as the Dead 
Sea Scrolls are, the new world 
opened up as a result of these 
archaeological discoveries  re- 
mains as much a mystery to 
most of us as though the scrolls 
still lay buried in the monas- 
tery ruins of Khirbet Qumran. 
The Dead Sea Community -is 
one of those books, like The 
Gospel according to Thomas, 
that has been pushed into the 
background by the sensationa- 
lism and bias that have haunt- 
ed the scrolls themselves since 
their dramatic discovery. 

This is unfortunate, because 
it is a book brief in compass 
and simple in form, in .which 
the reader will find the docu- 
ments revealing their own fas- 
cinating story. It is the story 
of the Qumran sect which pro- 
duced the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

This lucid translation from 
the German consists of lectures 
on the texts of Khirbet Qumran 
delivered in the summer of 1957 


Book Review 


relationships to the New Testa- 
ment and to Pharisaic-Talmudie- 
Rabbinic Judaism. . 
In the closing decades of th 
second century before Christ, a 
conservative, bourgeois party, 
originally allied with the priest- 
ly-revisionist group from which 
the Qumran texts originated, 
developed into the party of 
Pharisaism. Pharisaism reject- 
ed the various apocolyptic enun- 
clations as being inspired. So it 
as that Pharisaism circum- 


ribed the B ge ages books of 
the canon the minor proph- 
ets. All pseudepigraphical writ- 


ings were rejected as being in- 
spired. The expanded canon of 
the people of Khirbet Qumran 
thus brought about the delimi- 


‘tation of the more circum- 


scribed canon of the Hebrew 
Bible. 


The age of the texts, the 
story of the discoveries, and the 
excavations in the monastery 
ruins, are summarize¢c in a sim- 
ple, condensed form. 

The Scrolls tell ar engrossing 
story of the Jewish groups — 
Pharisees, Essenic groups and 
Sadducees — in the period from 


by Kurt Schubert, professor of 200 B.C. to A.D. 70. Discussion 


Jewish religion and culture in 
the University of Vienna. 

Prof. Schubert has, written a 
book unusually planned. He 
does not belabor facts known 
and agreed upon. In some re- 
spects, his conclusions are rath- 
er daring. While there is some 
agreement that the sect “can 
not Rave come out of the blue 
at the beginning of the second 
century before Christ,” and that 
many of its ideas and teachings 
have Old Testament antecedents, 
there remains considerable con- 
troversy over in just how many 
communities the scrolls nay 
have been ‘read. 

Be that as it may, the texts 
discovered in the caves at the 
Dead Sea constitute the best 
source we have so. far for the 
religious and historical under- 
standing of the-milieu of the 
New Testament. It is for that 
reason that Propf. Schubert has 
as his chief interest the setting 
out of the teachings of the 
Qumran community, and their 
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Over-All Development 


Japan has been able to grow 
at a remarkable rate through 
the past century by utilizing 
the great supply of resources 
in her overseas territories. De- 
prived of-all these overseas 
territories and their resources, 
Japan today must make wise 
and full use of her limited 
However, the pres- 
ent state of the use and develop- 
ment of natural resources is 
far from satisfactory. The 
Over-all Land Development Law 
was enacted 10 years ago but 
there still is no master plan to 
cover all development projects. 
Each development program is 
carried out separately with lit- 
tle relation to others. Japan's 
economy appears to be enjoying 
prosperity but it is doubtful 
whether this ao" rity has a 
sound basis. The Japanese peo- 
ple’s love of their nation will 
be strengthened. when their 
desire to live a better. and hap- 
life. is materialized 
gradually.—Asahi Shimbun ¢ 


Economic Pitfalls 


The world greets the new year 
in unpreeedented ecoriomic pro- 
sperity. The prospect for 
Japan's economic development 
is also bright at the, outset of 
the “Golden 60s,” a decade of a 
great economic prosperity with 


’ 


\___ Press Comments Summarized —— 


Signs of a thaw in East-West 
tensions. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that there exist 


some unfavorable elements as. 


well in the path of Japan's econ- 
omic growth. The two European 
economic groups, the European 
Free Trade Area and the Euro- 
pean Economic Community, may 
seriously affect Japan’s trade ac- 
tivities in the world markets, 
whereas at home, there are signs 
of another inflation triggered 
possibly by an excess of capital 
investment at the height of the 
present economic prosperity. In- 
flation at this stage of economic 
progress may bring about a seri- 
ous depression as in the case of 
the last “sauce-pan recession.” 
—Yomiuri Shimbun 


Domestic Political Scene 

The first and probably the 
most’ important political event 
in the new year is the signing 
and ratification<of the revised 
Japan-U.S. Security Treaty. The 
leftist, elements are certain to 
stage vigorous campaigns 
against the treaty outside the 
Diet while the Socialists will 
try to block its ratification by 
the Diet. Freedom of expres- 
sion must be respected but both 
the pros and cons must not re- 
sort to violence. The second im- 
portant event will be the birth 
of the Democratic-Socialist Party 


scheduled in late January. Much 
hope is placed in the new party 
because it may help to improve 
the politics of this country by 
working. between the sharply 
opposed Liberal-Democrats and 
the Socialists. Should the new 
party fail to work constructive- 
ly and merely criticize the two 


other major. parties, it will dis- 
appoint the people.—Mainichi 
Shimbun 


Economic Policy 


The Government’s economic 
policy has come to assume an 
increasingly important part in 
Japan’s economy in_ recent 
vears. The economic policy 
should “always lead the actual 
economic trend rather than fol- 
low it. Ih this connection, it 
is regrettable that the Govern- 
ment’s economic policy has not 
been successful in the past few 
years. The. most important 
point of Japan’s economic poll- 
cy is how to raise further the 
nation’s economic growth, It is 
not advisable to map Japan's 
economic policy on the pattern 
of those of advanced Western 
countries because economic con- 
ditions are quite different. Ja- 
pan’s economy is still growing 
rapidly while Western countries 
have already achieved maturity. 
~Nihon Keizai 


of the community theology and 
the eschatalogical expectations 
of the Qumran Essenes is inter- 
esting because it shows us that 
the anthropomorphic views of 
the beyond and the last days — 
the Qumran believed itself to be 
the elect remnant of Israel and 
that Kk was living from the be- 
ginning right to the end — was 
the beginning of what was to 
become, in the course of time, 
the hope of resurrection formu- 
lated as an article of faith. 

Most, interesting to this re- 
viewer, however, a*C€hristian, is 
Prof. Schubert's relation of the 
sect and its teachings to the 
New Testament. It seems to be 
an especially rewarding section 
of the book. The important 
differences, based ac they are 
on the tradition of the person 
of Jesus as transmitted by the 
evangelists, are thought provok- 
ing. The conclusion” is, of 
course, that though Jesus is re- 
lated to the Qumran Essenes 
by a common milieu, his teach- 
ing_and his person lead us far 
beyond It. 

The essential difference be- 
tween the Qumran community 
and early Christianity consisted 


in the fact that the former 


lived im expectation of the im- 
minent coming of the Messiah, 
whereas the latter proclaimed 
its fulfilment 

While the discussion of the 
Messianic expectations of the 
Qumran community is revealing 
— the Qumran. Essenes expect- 
ed three Messianic function- 
aries: two, Messiahs and a 
—— — Wwe must wait for 
urther publications of the texts 
before we -can learn whether 
the Davidic Messiah, like the 
later Messiah son of Joseph of 
the rabbis — was not only to 
struggle, but also fall, and per- 
haps even suffer. 

In conclusion, Prof. Schubert 
discusses the Qumran communi- 
ty and rabbinism. He shows 
how Pharisaism avoided the 


dangers which were inherent fh © 


the sectarian attitude of the 
Qumran Essenes. The Pharisees, 
who reckoned with the reality. 
of the world, were not ‘shaken, 


as were the Qumran Essenes, . 


by its continued existence. 
“Pharisaism combined the Mes- 
sianic idea with the idva of elec- 
tion and thus found a meaning 
and a purpose for Judaism in 
a world which from a purely 
external point of view is still 
in a desperate state.” , 
No student of the Dead Sea 


Scrolls, or the New Testament, - 


can afford to neglect this book.— 
DOUGLAS HAMMOND 


Little Hope for Settlement With Korea ‘As Talks Suspended 


Chongjin, | 


they gave him ¥500,000 in cash 
before his departure from To- 
kyo to Niigata. 


~ “On the strength of tha. in- 


formation, the police interrog- 
ated on Dec. 23 and 24 the third 
secretary, who on Dec. 25 left 
for Seoul without notification. 
When the news broke on. Dec. 
26, however, Ambassador Yiu 


called the story “absolute non- - 


sense.” 

While the puzzle thus remains 
unsolved, the Korean issue, it 
seems, is getting more and more 
entangled. A recent visitor to 


Seoul reports that, before the — 


repatriation to North Korea was 
started, South Korean ousiness- 
men used to be “half-heartedly 


Highlights — 


Japan-Korea talks suspend- 
ed for one month. (Dec. 29) 

Third group of 991 repa- 
triates sail for Chongjin. 
(Dec, 27) 

Amb. Yiu denies a plot to 
blow up repatriation center. 
(Dec. 26) ‘ 

33rd Diet ends (Dec. 27), 
and 34th Diet starts (Dec. 


29) 

Councillors Aikawa Sr. and 
Ir. resign. (Dec. 29) 

Kishi meets Socialist Suza- 
ki, turns down his request 
for policy clarification. (Dec. 
29 


(Dec. 31) 


bitter against Japan for the 
wrongs of ‘imperialism which 
happened in the past and their 
business sense often took prece- 
dence over the bitterness” but 
“they are now bitter in a way 
which,may go on whether or not 
it is good for business.” (Joseph 
Z%. Reday, Japan Times Dec. 29) 


Japanese Disgusted 

On the Japanese side, how- 
ever, the sense of disgust is 
mounting. Four months 
recent negotiation have proved 
no better than the futile parleys 
of the past, but Iseki told the 
press on Dec. 29 that the nego- 
tiation was “not ruptured” but 
it merely failed to reach agree- 
ment for lack of time. 

Patience is certainly a,virtue 
but obviously it serves Mo pur- 
pose when it leads the people to 
disgust and also distrust of the 
a side in negotiation. 

n the meantime, the 33rd ex- 
traordinary Diet wourtl up its 
63-day session on Dec. 27 and 
after-e one-day interval the 34th 
regular Diet convened Tuesday 
for a 150-day session. Both 
Houses opened plenary sessions 
to arrange the seating and grant 
furloughs, and the customary. 
New Year recess started the 
same day for a period of one 
month. 

Before that, however, the 
Upper House decided to accept 
the resignations of Councillors 
Yoshisuke Aikawa and Kinjiro 
Aikawa. In connection with 
the alleged irregularities in the 
election campaign last May, 
Kinjiro Aikawa announced that 
he wanted to resign by way of 
assuming moral responsibility 
for the arrest of his campaig- 
ners, as well as for health rea- 
sons. His father Yoshisuke, 
who is regarded to be the spon- 
sor of his son, resigned also for 
“moral responsibility.” 


Kishi’s U.S. Trip 


Or the same day Tuesday, 
Prime Minister Kishi saw So- 
cialist chairman Mosaburo §)- 
zuki at his office in the Diet 
Building. Suzuki asked Kishi 
to clarify his political thinking 
by issuing an annouricement be- 
fore his forthcoming visit to 
Washington D.C. for the sign- 
ing of the revised Security 
Treaty. 

But Kishi turned down this 
request later the same day, be- 
cause the Government had re- 
peatediy clarified its policy to 
revise the treaty, and also be- 
cause it was considered against 
diplomatic courtesy to divulge 
the subjects which the Prime 
Minister wishes to bring up dn 
his talks with U.S. President 
Eisenhower. 

According to the schedule of- 
ficially announced Wednesday, 
Prime Minister Kishi will leave 
Japan on Jan, 16, sign the trea- 
ty on the 19th and immediately 
confer with President Eisen- 
hower at the White House. The 
Japanese delegation, to be led 
by Kishi, will be made up of 
four other delegates, three ad- 
visers and 22 members of the 
suite, 

Before his departure; how- 
ever, Prime Minister Kishi may 
face the need to make a last- 
minute decision on the_ fiscal 
1960 budget, because the Cab- 
inet failed to approve the Fi- 
nance Ministry’s draft in «De 
cember as scheduled. 


SIDE GLANCES By Galbraith 


or 
eee . 


“I'm trying to work up a mad 
spell, Gwen. It seems too bad 
to put cracked plates in the 
trash can thout smashing 
them!” 


Readers 
In Council 


Plight ofHomeW orkers 


To the Editor: 

Mr.. Hideo Kitamura in the 
column, “The Labor Scene” 
(Dec. 27), has done a real serv- 
ice in introducing the plight of 
the home workers to Japan 
Times readers. From what I 
have heard the situation is as 
bad here in Niigata as any place 
in the country. Just the other 
day, Rev. Matsubara, the United 
Church: pastor in Mitsuke, told 
me of some home workers he 
is drying to help. It seems that 
shockingly low wages are only 
part of the problem. 


The fluctuation in the work 
is extreme. At times there will 
be little or nothing to do. At 
other times the “employer” will 
suddenly bring a great batch of 
work and demand that it be 
ready by the following day. If 
.the worker protests that he or 
she can't possibly do, it the “em- 
plover” needs only to threaten 
to stop ging her any work. 
The worktér has no recourse but 
to toil feverishly all night to 
finish the job. Imagine what 
this does to the health of people 
who are already on the border 


of” line of subsistence. 


I don’t know what the solu- 
tion is either but surely some 
concrete steps can be taken to 
check the power of the “em- 
ployer” over the workers, to cut 
down on the fluctuation prob- 
lem, and to raise wages. * 


One thing is sure. Unless 
there is an aroused public opin- 
ion little or nothing will hap- 
pen on the local level. The 
newspapers can play an im- 
portant role by keeping the 
problem before its readers in a 
vivid and appealing way, not 
only by giving the over-all pic- 
ture but by the examples of in- 
dividual workers who are suf- 
rage under this system. Al- 
so, all of those concerned are, 
I am sure, anxiously awaiting 
news of the work of the com- 
mission appointed by the La- 
bor Ministry. ’ 

JOHN A. MOSS 
Missionary in Niigata 


10 Years Ago 
'___. Today —— 


(From the files of The Japan Times) 
Jan. 4, 1950 
LONDON—Britain’s leading 
newspapers voiced harsh criti- 
cism Monday of a reported U-S. 
plan to arm Taiwan as an anti- 
Communist bastion in the Far 

East. 


MINDEN—A _ roaring forest 
fire broke out in the Sierra 
Nevada mountains near here 
and, fanned by galelike winds, 
caused 200 fire-fighters work- 
ing in freezing: temperatures to 
send to Reno for another 100 
Volunteers. ‘ 


> 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur's 
Headquarters Tuesday opened a 
campaign to recruit American 
engineers and administrative 
personnel to assist in the step- 
ped-up building program which 
is turning Okinawa into a 
major J). S. military base in 
the Far East. . 


Senator Soaper 
By BILL VAUGHAN 
NANA 
An encyclopedia informs us it 
cost Columbus . $14,000 to outfit 
his three ships. But, of course, 
there wasn't any opportunity 
back then to sell the story of 
the trip to a national magazine 

for 100 grand. 


“What is space?” a trusting 
child inquires, and about all we 
can tell her is that space is 
whatever isn't something else. 


After reading a magazine sym- 
posium on the scientific and 
sociological wonders which we 
will receive in the decade ahead, 
we can’t help asking if it is too 
late to call off the 60s. 


| Try and Stop Me 


—— By BENNETT CERF 


An observant lad in Brooklyn accompanied his mom to the 
butcher shop. “Is that turkey you’re wrapping?” he asked. “It’s 
lamb,” corrected the butcher. “You don't see any feathers on it, 


Copyright 1960, by Bennett 


on it, either.” 


do You?” 


“I don't,” admitted the lad, 
but added, “I don’t see any wool 


° ] .. 

John Straley knows a bride 
who insists she gives her hus- 
band balanced meals. By that 
she means he has a 50-50 chance 
of recovering. 


The husband has heavy marks 


on his nose from giasses. An 


oculist tried to persuade him to 
use contact lenses, but he re- 
fused: said they don’t hold 
enough for him. - 


Distributed by King Features Syndicate. 


Opinions From Abroad 


Nuclear Tests 


NEW YORK (AP)—The New 
York Times said. Wednesday 
that the United States decision 
to suspend nuclear tests on a 
day-todiay basis in hopes an 
agreement will be reached, does 
not. presage an immediate or 
even an early resumption of the 
tests, as urged in some quar- 
ters. 


“It does free the United States 
from any commitment to a def- 
inite date and thus permits it 
to take account of any circum- 
stances that may arise.” 


The paper said that the rea- 
sons for this policy, which re- 
serves its freedom to resume the 
tests at any time after advance 
notice to do so, were clearly 
stated by President. Eisenhower 
when he accused the “political- 
ly guided” 
Geneva of unwillingness to give 
serious consideration to data 
presented by American scient- 
ists. He also charged them of 
impairing the chances of agree- 
ment by “intemperate and tech- 
nically unsupportable” argu- 
ments. 

“The Geneva conference has 
made progress on some aspects 
of the problem, but despite 14 
months of labor it remains dead- 
locked on what has always been 
the crux. of any disarmament 
step—namely, effective inspec- 
tion and control, especially of 
underground explosions. 


“Whether the Soviets really 
want an effectively controlled 
nuclear weapon test ban re- 
mains to be seen. They’ cer- 
tainly appear to be stalling for 
the. present, presumably in 
anticipation of the new disarm- 
ament talks by a _  10-nation 
group, to begin in Geneva on 
Mareh 15, and the East-West 
summit meeting, now pro 
for May 16, at which they may 
hope to trade ‘any accommoda- 
tion on nuclear tests for other 
concessions ‘by the West. The 
President's statement may 
prompt.them to reconsider such 
tactics,” “the Times said. 


Red China’s Conduct 


MANCHESTER (Kyodo-Reu- 
ter)— The Guardian accused 
the Red Chinese Government of 
being mainly responsible for 
the present difficulties in China's 
relations with her neighbors. 

It believed that India and 
China could not afford too many 
distractions of the kind which 
were produced by their border 
dispute. 

“If coexistence between dif- 
ferent systems is no longer so 
peaceful, the fault is primarily 
the Chinese Government's, the 
Guardian declared: 

“China’s neighbors have been 
almost desperately anxious to 
remain on good terms with her. 
So many quarrels has the Chi- 


nese . Government had—with 
Japan, with rma, with Indo- 
nesia, with India—that they 


surely cannot all be due to the 


~imeompetence of the Chinese 


Foreign Office. 

“To argue that the..Chinese 
have been obstreperous because 
they are convinced that right 
ic on their side may be correct, 
but that cannot be the whole 
explanation. If they were an- 
xious only to assert what they 
consider their rights, why pick 
on India and not, say, Hong- 
kong? 

“They have had ample oppor- 
tunity to withdraw from the 
quarrel with India without loss 
of face, but whenever peace 
seemed to threaten they have 
averted it with some fresh out- 
rage, like the shooting and cap- 
ture of Indian policemen. —— 

“If the Bandung spirit has 
disappeared, -it is surely because 
the Chinese Government had no 
further use for it,” the Guar- 
dian commented. 

“Why? The simplest answer, 
which will have to serve until 
we get something more authori- 
tative, is that the Chinese Gov- 
ernment prefers*to see the gulf 
between the Communist and 
non-Communist world as deep 
and unbridgeable as -possible. 

“Neutralism—so the Chinese 
theorists may think—has only a 
short future. They might even 
like to see India in a Western 
alliance like SEATO; go, at any 
rate, one could conclude if one 
presumes them to intend the na- 
tural and probable consequences 
of their acts. 

“In the West we often talk 


Soviet experts at 


about the rivalry between the 
Indian and Chinese methods of 
economic development. 

“If the Chinese take this 
rivalry seriously, they may see 
no harm in showing Asia that 
it is they who call the tune, and 
positive good in tempting In- 
dians to divert to arms the 
wealth they would prefer to 
spend on productive investment. 

“Whether or not this is how 
they are thinking, this is the ef- 
fect their actions produce.” 


Japan and Korea 


- SEOUL (AP)—The semi-gov- 
ernment Korean Republic said 
in an editorial it was the time 
for third-party intervention in 
Korea-Japan relations since the 
normalization talks between the 
two countries had entered in- 
to.a holiday recess of three or 
four weeks. 


che -—English-language daily, —— 


which usually’ refiects the 
views of President Rhee, said: 

“It seers to u& there are two 
possibilities. 

“The international committee 
of the Red Cross should pro- 
test to Jaapn as a result of 
Japanese misrepresentation of 
the ICRC role in the deporta- 
tion of Korean residents to com- 
munism. Also, the ICRC should 
investigate and expose the mas- 
sive political pressure being 
brought to bear against the re- 
sidents. 

“The other prospect: Expres- 
sions of American sentiment 
against what the Japanese are 
doing as contrasted with what 
they said they would do. 

“We are aware that oyr view 
of the deportations différs from 
that of the United States. But 
we are also sure that the Amer- 
jean Government and people 
disapprove the use of pressure 
in ‘persuading’ the Koreans to 
go to communism. That is hap- 
pening, and there can be no 


posed hope of better Korea-Japan re- 


lations until it is stopped.” 
Nazi Revival Danger 


NEW YORK (UPI)—The New 
York Times warned that the 
West must remain on guard 
against any Nazi revival in 
Western Germany. 

That country, the paper noted 
in an editorial, “is suddenly be- 
ing subjected to What begins to 
look like a concerted series of 
Neo-Nazi outrages with anti- 
Semitic and anti-Catholic impli- 
cations and Communist cross- 
connections.” 


“These outrages,” the Times 
continued, “which revive memo- 
ries of Nazi terror, have right- 
ly caused revulsions through 
the civilized world, including 
West Germany. The German 
Government, which has outlaw- 
ed Nazism, anti-Semitism and 
communism, and taken steps to 
atone for Nazi crimes, joins an 
aroused public opinion in de- 
nouncing the new offenses. The 
perpetrators of the Colegne out- 
rage have been arrested and the 
Rightist splinter party which 
spawned them now faces sup- 
pression by that Government. 


“The West Germans have 
special reasons to take a strong 
stand in this matter. Regard- 
ed by themselves, these inci- 
dents may not be very differ- 
ent from similar incidents in 
other countries, but the West 
Germans cannot afford to for- 
get that anti-Semitism and anti- 
Catholicism were among the 
rungs in the ladder on which 
the Nazis climbed to power 
and that any new manifesta- 
tion of their maniacal ideology 
must compromise both Ger- 
many’s moral rehabilitation and 
political future. 


“There are some indications, 
including frequent visits of the 
Cologne offenders to Commu- 
nist East Germany, that Com- 
munists are behind some of 
these incidents. This would be 
in line with .present Soviet tac- 
tics. The Soviets smile on most 
Western leaders but attack 
West Germany and especially 
Chancellor Adenauer as ‘re- 
vanchist,’ ‘militaristic’ and in 
effect Nazi-ruled, and Neo-Nazi 
and anti-Semitic outrages could 
well serve their purpose of dis- 
crediting ‘West Germany at this 
time. iy 

“For this reason the West 
must remain on guard not only 
against any Nazi revival but 


against any Soviet scheme to 
frighten it into ostracizing Ger- 
many.” 
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